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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—>—— 


HE President’s Message was read in Congress on the 4th inst., 
and has been most warmly received. We have explained its 
general drift in another column, and need only remark here that 
the moderate Republican party throughout the Union consider 
it more favourable to freedom than we are able to do. ‘They ap- 
parently attach great importance to a clause in which the President 
expresses his wish that the rights of the blacks should be enforced, 
and forget that in recommending the re-admission of the States 
without guarantees, except for abolition, he gives up the power of 
interfering to ensure those rights. ‘The message is calm in tone, 
less discursive than many such documents have been, slightly mag- 
niloquent on the position and prospects of the Union, and earnest 
in its deprecation of military authority—a view in which General 
Grant, it is believed, strongly coincides. ‘Towards England it is 
cold, but not hostile; towards France silent; towards China 
markedly cordial—a quaint, but not ineffective, bit of haughty 
satire on European self-importance. For the rest, Mr. Johnson, 
like all Americans, looks away from existing troubles to a glowing 
future, sees the “‘ eight or nine States nearest the Gulf of Mexico” 
full of emigrants from the North and from the “ most cultivated 
nations of Europe,” and bursts into poetry over the home offered 
to all the nations of the earth. The message is, in fact, a fair ex- 
pression of the average Western mind as interpreted by @ man of 
strong sense and weighted with heavy responsibility. 





The Republican majority in the House of Representatives has 
«ppointed a committee to consider the claim of States recently in 
rebellion to seat their representatives, and inclines, it is said, to- 
wards a decidedly Radical programme. ‘The drift of the view of that 
party is contained in a Bill introduced by Mr. Sumner into the 
Senate, binding the President to admit no State which has not 
abolished every trace of laws based upon colour, and to resist the 
enactment of any such laws hereafter. ‘The President will of 
course veto this Bill, but his veto is inoperative if it is re-voted 
by a majority of two-thirds, and in that case the provision against 
laws of colour will probably be embodied in an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. It is probable that the majority 
will also demand either a reduction or a great re-adjustment of 
taxation, so as to extinguish a multitude of petty internal taxes 
without Jowering customs’ dues. 





Leopold II., King of the Belgians, took the oath to the Con- 
stitution on the 17th inst., and then read an able speech to the 
Chambers. {2 intended to follow the precepts of the dead, and 
if “he could not promise Belgium a great reign, or a great King, 
he could at least promise a King Belgian in heart and mind, 
whose whole life belonged to it.” Ie was the first King of the 
Belgians to whom Belgium had given birth, “ he loved those grand 
institutions which give birth to order and liberty ;” and “his con- 
stitutional mission placed him beyond the conflict of opinions, 
leaving it to the country itself to decide between them.” ‘The 
speech, which ended with a strong aspiration for the prosperity of 
Belgium, was exceedingly well delivered, and received with de- 
cided favour, the manner of the King was excellent, and observers 
are beginning to doubt the popular impression of his capacity, to 
question whether he is not aslow and reserved man rather than a 
stupid one. Kings’ brains are always praised, but he has reap- 
pointed all his father’s ministers, scems honestly disposed to reign 


constitutionally, and is obviously regarded with growing suspicion 
by the Ultramontanes. 

On Thursday Mr. Cardwell told Mr, Charles Buxton, M.P., and 
other members of a deputation which went tohim to ask leave to send 
out a barrister to Jamaica, to watch the proposed Commission and 
secure full evidence being brought before it, that steps had been 
taken to appoint “excellent” men,—Mr. Russell Gurney for 
instance?—whose names would be a guarantee to the public of good 
faith, to the Commission, but he did not then reveal their names. 
He apparently made no objection to the wish of the deputation to 
send out a barrister who might have a locus standi before the 
Commission, at least it has been announced subsequently to the 
interview that this step is to be taken. 








A curious letter appeared in the Cheltenham Examiner of Wed- 
nesday, from a Mr. Macdougall, pointing out how high negro 
gentlemen have actually risen in Jamaica. In the Legislative 
Council there are several men of colour, among them the Hon. 
Richard Hill, one of its ablest members. One-third of the Assembly 
were men of colour, the leaders, Mr. Jordan and Mr. Osborne, 
among them. On the bench of the Supreme Court Mr. Moncrieff, 
the ablest of the judges, is a black man. The Attornéy-General, 
Mr. Heslop, who was consulted by Mr. Eyre in the case of Mr. 
Gordon, is, says Mr. Macdougall, a man of colour, and Mr. Nairn, 
chief of the police, is a black man. So Mr. Macdougall denies 
strenuously that the negroes have not been gaining rapidly in 
social status since the date of emancipation. For the rest, Mr. 
Macdougall thinks well of the Maroons, and maintains they are 
not savages. Ile is quite in favour of the massacre as essential to 
‘+ the security of capital ” in Jamaica—capital, which he regards as 
the great civilizing agency ;—and he thinks evidently that justice 
and law such as we should bring to bear in this country on such a 
rising are not civilizing agencies. 

A famine in’ Bengal, where the soil yields two crops a year, and 
it is said that the return of a rice crop is often equal to seventeen 
times the cost of cultivation, seems almost impossible, but there is 
one. The drought has destroyed the harvest, and in November 
the peasantry in Moughyr were eating leaves, and in Bhaugulpore 
crying for a prohibition on the export of rice, while near Calcutta 
the people buy the bad rice used for distillation. It is quite pos- 
sible that many thousands of lives will be lost, for though food 
can scarcely be unattainable in any part of the Delta it may pos- 
sibly reach a price which the lowest class of all, the agriculturists 
who have no land, cannot pay. Fortunately, though there is no 
poor law or substitute for a poor law in any part of Bengal, the 
people think it a religious duty to maintain their relatives, and the 
Government in times of distress always recognizes the drvit de 
travail, and puts the population to make roads. 


The Fenian trials are going on, but they are wonderfully tire- 
some. It seems certain that a great number of recruits were 
gained by a statement that an American army was on its way, 
and that private soldiers were promised commissions. An 
American, one M’Afferty, has been tried, but acquitted, no overt 
act being proved within our jurisdiction. In New York the Head 
Centre is quarrelling with his Senate, who say he issues bonds 
without authority, and the New York Herald, always friendly to 
the lower Irish, calls oa the police to break up the whole organi- 
zation. To judge from present appearances, it will break itself 
up very comfortably from want of funds. Stephens is said to be 
in Paris, where he left his card on Lord Cowley. 





The Cattle Plague return for the 16th inst. shows that the 
rate of seizure has risen to 6,000 a week, and Government has 
issued an order for the collection of statistics showing the nuinber 
of cattle in the country. ‘The cry for the suspension of locomo- 
tion increases, and only one new suggestion has been offere for 
cure. That one, however, may be important. An ‘ M.D.,” who 





ought to have signed his name, says he has dissected several 
diseased beasts, and has come to the conclusion that the Rinderpe st 
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is neither more nor less than small-pox. The pustules do not 
} netrate the hide, but they can, he says, be distinctly seen in the 
svt skin under it. He believes that no remedy will be found 
effective, but that vaccination will be a complete preventive. 
That suggestion is well worth study, though, coming from a physi- 


of the sum annually divided between the provincial meiabiss 
ments by the central Government. The rule has beeu ya 
cently not only to give back the ¢erritorial revenue—the re. 
venue got by land sales —at once to the colony in which jt 
arose, and to divide three-eighths of the Customs’ revenue am mer 





SO 


cian, the veterinary surgeons will probably refuse to consider it. — the provincial governments for official expenses,—but to consider 
’ S | ’ s Pp > Consider 


all the savings ou authorized expenditure as * surplus revenue,” ty 
be divided in like manner according to the provisions of the New 
Zealand Constitution Act. The unauthorized expenditure,—of 
which there is naturally a good deal in the present unsettled 
state of the colony,—is thus left unprovided for, and has been 


Ernest Forward, alias Southey, the baker who in his mad 
vanity thought all men in high position crimina!s for not recog- 
nizing his greatness, and at last murdered three illegitimate chil- | 
dren, his wife, and his legitimate child to make a sensation, has 


been condemnel t» death. ‘The defence of course was moral | more than once provided for by loan even when the provinces 
insanity, the witnesses local doctors, one of whom thought ;had divided a considerable portion of ‘surplus revenue,” 


Southey insane because he had no idea of right and wrong and |The Weld Ministry had proposed to amend this anarchical 


had ideas like Mr. Mill. What those ideas were, however, he | financial system, and was consequently rather unpopular in the 





could not state. Surely that gentleman must have been a contri- 
butor to the Record. It is stated that Southey wrote to his mis- 
tress, Mrs. White, telling her how he meant to put her children to 
death asa punishment for leaving him. Southey was quiet and 
collected under his sentence, ‘‘ spellbound” according to one re- 
porter, “ stolid” as it seemed to another. 

The Emperor of Austria opened the Hungarian Diet in person 
on the 14th inst. at Pesth. In his speech, which was most warmly 
received, the Kaiser declared that there had been * perversion of 
right upon the one hand, and stubborn assertion of right upon the 
other ;” that he took his stan] upon the Pragmatic Sanction, which 
recognizes the aufonomy of Hungary; that Croatia and Slavonia 
would be reunited to the kingdom; that he had laid before them 
the Patent of February, 1861, for consideration ; that their amend- 
ments on that diploma must be ‘consistent with the life of the 


monarchy;” that the ‘ laws of 1848 which affect our rights as ruler, | 


and limit the operation of Government,” must ‘be revised, or 
more probably transformed ;” that when this was done he would 
take the oath and consent to coronation, and that if he succeeded 
in reconciling Hungary he should ‘bless the day which ripened his 
determination to revive confidence between ruler and people.” ‘The 
allusion to the laws of 1848 is to two of them,—one investing the 
Palatine with most of the royal prerogative, the other establishing 
the responsibility of Ministers. It is at this latter point that the 
decisive struggle is expected to occur. 


It is not improbable that the death of King Leopold may 
exercise a great effect upon the destiny of Mexico. Very in- 
different to grandeur, the late King was not indifferent to money, 
and in thirty-four years he accumulated a fortune stated to exceed 
3,200,000. One-third of this he has left to his successor, another 
to his second son, the Comte de Flandre, and the third to his 
daughter Charlotte, Empress of Mexico. One of the reasons 
which induced an Austrian Archduke to accept his odd position 
as a satrap of France was pecuniary embarrassment, which this 
immense legacy will finally remove. Miramar with a great income 
may seem a much pleasanter berth than Mexico, without French 


troops or American recognition. 





Lord Stanley made a speech in favour of Chambers of Com- 
merce at Liverpool on Wednesday evening, and dropped remarks 
as to the virtual agreement of all parties on political questions 
on which we have commented elsewhere. For the rest he was in 
favour of chambers of commerce, and thought that in England 
they had not been fostered as they deserved. Of the forty-eight 
or forty-nine now existing, said Lord Stanley, only a few have 
taken a prominent position, and of these few he instanced the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce as one. The Manchester and the 
3radford Chambers of Commerce have both no doubt given the 
Government useful advice in its negotiations with France and 
other foreign Governments as to the practical details of the various 
recent commercial treaties, and it was in a great measure due to 
their influence that the reform of the Foreign Office, which intro- 
duced a special department to look after foreign commerce, was 
effected ; but the organization of most of the chambers of com- 
merce is still too much matter of accident to give their opinions 
any grave judicial importance on commercial affairs of magnitude. 





‘The news from New Zealand is that the Weld Ministry had 
been compelled by the lukewarmness of their supporters, who were 
perpetually absent in critical divisions, to resign, —much to the 
disgust of those supporters when the issue appeared. The truth is 
that Mr. Weld and his colleagues have been fighting for what is 
always unpopular enough, but peculiarly so just before a 
general election,—increased taxation, and especially a diminution 


| provinces. It had raised 4/. 9s. 11d. a head by way of taxation 

| in the last financial year, chiefly by customs, and exclusive of land 

| sales’ revenue, and proposed to raise still more. Of course this 
was not pleasant. Mr. Stafford, a deserter from the centralists 

| to the provincialists, was trying to form a new Government, but 
it was doubtful whether he would succeed. 


| — 

| ‘The population of Paris is now slightly above half that of 
| London,—namely, 1,667,841, and has as near as possible doubled 
| Since 1832,—that is in 33 years,—when London had exactly the 
| population which Paris has now. It seems therefore that the two 
| great capitals are increasing at an equal rate, but Paris, if anything, 
the faster,—as London scarcely exceeds 3,000,000 yet, even allow- 
ing for the increase since 1861. 





Mr. McCulloch does not venture to compare the actual receipts 
of the Union ‘Treasury for the year ended 30th June with his 
predecessor's estimutes. As we prelictel a year ago, they have 
| fallen far short of the expectations formed. Counting the pound, 
as usual, at five dollars, —itis now really worth nearly seven,— Mr. 
| Fessenden expectel, a year ago, to receive from taxation in the 
| year ended last June about 72,000,0002., but proposed to swell 
| this into 82,000,000/. by certain additional taxes he proposed. 
| These proposals were not accepted by Congress,—at least the ad 
valorem stamp on all sales was not,—but Congress, we believe, 
did levy an additional taxation after its meeting in December, in 
| order to swell the revenue of the current year above the esti- 
| mated 72,090,090/. Notwithstanding this, however, the result 
| has been that the revenue has fallen very considerably below Mr. 
Fessenden’s first estimate. Putting out of the question the com- 
plex operations on the debt, which are mere matter of account, 
the folloying are the actual receipts from taxation compared with 
the actual expenditure of the year ended June, 1865 :— 


EXPENDITURE. 
Civil Service ........00- 
Pensions and Indians 


REVENUE. 
CUStOMS .eccccceseseesesee £16,985 ,000 
SING vetinsiavacsveapsineionss 199,000 
PPOCE TAK. cccsvessuesevce 240,000 
| Internal Revenue 41,892,000 
Miscellaneous......... 6,595,000 


£8,953,000 
2.851,000 








n Debt 





Interest o 








£65,911,000 £258,069.000 


and the enormous balance of over 192,000,000/. was of course in 
one way or another made up by loans. An army expenditure in 
one year of nearly three times the whole expenditure of Great 
Britain is enough to make any financial statement look gloomy. 


For the current year, which will be ended 39th June, 1866, 
| Mr. McCulloch estimates as follows on the basis of one querter's 
receipts :— 


REVENUE. | EXPENDITURE. 






Customs .......s0000e0e008 £29,400,000 | Civil Service ............ £3,713,000 
LADS  ..ccccccocsocceccoeee 124,000 Pensions and Indians — 3,656,000 
Internal Revenue ...... 54,323,000 War ceccccssccecseeeeeseree 94,631,000 
Direct Tax ... ° 6,000 | Navy — ....... - 10,504,000 
Miscellaneous............ 9,678,000 Interest on Debt ...... 26,617,000 


| £93,531,000 | 
| So that even in the current year, and even if Mr. M’Culloch’s 
estimate is not, like Mr. Fessenden’s, much too sanguine, the 
whole taxation will barely raise the army expenditure alone, and 
| will fall short of the whole year’s expenditure by some 50,000,000/. 
| sterling. It is impossible to deny that the expenditure is being 
| rapidly reduced, but for a year of complete peace the war ex- 
| penditure is still enormous. It is caused of course by the necessity 
of paying off so large a number of soldiers in the present year. 


£143,921,000 








Mr. MeCulloch’s proposal with respect to the debt is very bold. 
He wishes Congress to passa bill applying 40,000,099/. sterling 
| annually to the payment of interest and the reduction of principal, 
| beginning with the next fiscal year, from June, 1866, to June, 


| 
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1867. He calculates that at the end of next June the debt may 
be considered to amount to 600,000,000/. sterling (taking, as 
before, 5 dols. to the pound), and he thinks it might be funded 
go as to pay interest at not more than 5 per cent. if it con- 
tinues to be, as it is now, exempted from local State taxation. 
In other words, of the 40,000,000/. to be immediately devoted 
to paying off the debt from June 1866, onwards, 30,000,000 would 
at first be needed for interest merely, and the remaining 
10,000,000/. would be the only sinking fund. Mr. McCulloch 
calculates, however, that, even so, the whole debt would be paid off 
in twenty-eight years, a single generation. He proposes also to 
return as speedily as possible to cash payments by retiring the 
superfluous currency. He wishes to pass a bill that the com- 
pound-interest notes shall cease to be legal tender from the day of 
their maturity, and to take power to fund these and also United 
States notes to the extent of from 20,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. 
sterling, which would, he thinks, bring up the value of the note 
to a bullion standard. Certainly these bold proposals at the end 
of a great war—a war fully as expensive to the United States as 
our longer and more wearing French war—contrast very strangely 
with the exhausted condition of England in 1815. 


General Grant’s report on the conduct of the war during the 
last year, in which he was Commander-in-Chief, is a very remark- 
able document,—lucid, simple, strong. It is clear from it that 
General Grant did really, and not in name merely, direct the 
operations of all the armies, during that final year of battle. For 
example, when in December, 1864, General Thomas delayed his 
attack on Hood’s army before Nashville beyond the time contem- 
plated in General Grant's instructions, he actually left his own 
command at Richmond to proceed to Nashville to put things in 
motion, when he was arrested in Washington by the news of 
General ‘Thomas’s successful attack, and returned, well satisfied, to 
his own more immediate care. It is clear that every great opera- 
tion of that year was directly ordered by the Commander-in-Chief 
over that enormous extent of territory. His report is as genc.ous 
to his subordinates as it is terse and lucid. He speaks with high 
praise of many, but with actual censure of none,—though censure 
is implied in his narrative of their mistakes. Perhaps the severest 
implied censure is passed on General Butler for his blunders, both 
at Bermuda Hundred, after his first appearance on the James 
River, and again at Fort Fisher. He speaks of his position in the 
former case as “‘ as completely shut off from all further operations 
against Richmond as if it had been in a bottle strongly corked.” 
He awards explicitly equal respect to the fighting qualities of the 
western and eastern troops, and pays the greatest compliment to 
the courage and generalship of the enemy, ‘* whose manliood, how- 
ever mistaken the cause, drew forth” such deeds of valour. ‘The 
simplicity, clearness, and directness of General Grant's style 
reminds one strongly of that of Caesar's Gallic War. 


The basis of the commercial treaty with Austria has been agreed 
upon. Austria agrees never to enforce any higher duty on British 
manufactures and goods than 25 per cent. ad valorem, which will, 
however, only be the maximum duty,—and the duty on many of 
our exports will be much less. Austria proposes apparently even 
to reduce her duties on English products further, if Parliament 
will consent to strike off the shilling duty on corn (which yields 
us 800,000/.) and reduce the duty on Hungarian wine. Mr. 
Gladstone has often expressed his wish to liberate corn even from 
the nominal duty now exacted, but whether he can afford a further 
reduction of the wine duty is doubtful. 


The title which the Master of the Rolls has assumed on his 
elevation to the Peerage is Lord Romilly, in deference, we 
suppose, to his father’s fame. Sir F. ‘T. Baring takes the title 
of Lord Northbrook. 


Three English gentlemen, Lord John Hervey,’ the Hon. Mr. 
Strutt, and Mr. Coore, have been captured by brigands in Livadia, 
Greece, and compelled to pay 1,000/. each. ‘There really is not 
sufficient capacity in these German Princes for the most ordinary 
work of government. We undertake to say that there are two hun- 
dred Lieutenants in the Indian Staff Corps, any one of whom would 
with 2,000 soldiers in six months make Greece as safe as Suffolk, 
a task which King Christian, with his Danish drynurse, and a 
dozen “ ministers,” and a British guarantee, and 7,000 soldiers, 
does not even attempt. Mr. Ruskin says it is all our fault for 
sending a child to govern, and though the rest of his letter is 
rubbish, there is truth in that sentence. 


A considerable number of French students, it is well known, 
still recognize the old formula that Christianity is Catholicism, 





and as Catholicism is visibly not true declare Christianity false. 
Six of them recently attended a students’ congress at Liége, and 
there took occasion to state their views, to declare God an evil, and 
proclaim property a robbery. On their return the Academic 
Council, naturally annoyed at this imbecile blasphemy, excluded 
them from the Academy of Paris, and recommended their exclusion 
from all the academies of the empire. The stupid boys deserved a 
wigging, but a perpetual condemnation to ignorance is an absurd 
punishment for blasphemy, and the offence having been com- 
mitted on foreign territory, the sentence is illegal. ‘The students 
therefore are very wroth, hiss prominent members of the Council, 
and have become so riotous that Government has ordered several 
arrests. It is believed that the Bill for punishing offences com- 
mitted by Frenchmen out of France will be reintroduced this 
session. Jf it passes we should recommend the exiles, including 
the Duke d’Aumale, to withdraw their property from France : 


A terrible explosion occurred near Merthyr Tydvil on Wednes- 
day morning in the Gethin coal pit, which belongs to Mr. W. 
Crawshay. The “ choke damp,” as the miners call it, exploded, it 
is believed from contact with an injured Davy lamp, and killed 
30 men out of 40 present in the ‘ heading,” severely wounded the 
remaining 10, and injured more or less seriously 22 other persons. 
Three of the men were so burnt as to be unrecognizable, an one 
of them was taken to a house believed to be his, and his wife, half 
mad with the shock, was taken with the pains of labour, and 
carried to bed. A few minutes after in walked her husband hale 
and well, the bearers having mistaken the identity of the dead 
man, a grotesquely frightful addition to the natural horror of the 
scene. 

The Italian Ministry has fallen. §. Sella really proposed to 
raise 4,000,000/. by a tax of 10 per cent. upon corn when taken 
to the mill, and the feeling of the Chamber was so marked that 
the Ministry took advantage of a vote, directing them not to allow 
the National Bank to transact business for the ‘Treasury without 
Parliamentary sanction, to resign. It was reported on Friday that 
the King had commanded General la Marmora to form a new 
Cabinet, and that he had succeeded, but the report requires con- 
firmation. ‘The greatest need of Italy seems to be a financial 
Cavour, a man who, sure of the confidence of the people, dare 
propose some one searching tax which shorild strike everybody, 
and yield about five millions a year. A wine duty is, we imagine, 
the alternative which the new Ministry will propose. 


During the greater part of the week the Conso] market has 
been very quiet, with a tendency to depression. On Saturday 
last the closing prices were 877 } for money, and 874 § for 
account. On ‘Tuesday the quotations were one-eighth below 
these prices. On Wednesday the market became firmer, and has 
since steadily improved, the resolution of the Directors of the 
Bank of England not to advance their rate of discount having 
exerted a favourable influence, Yesterday the latest official quo- 
tations were as follows:—For money, 873 4; for time, 88% 3. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 13,872,409/., being 
a decrease of 148,994/., and as nearly 500,000/. was withdrawn 
from the establishment during the week ending December 2), the 
influx of coin from the provinces must have been consid-rable. 
The Bank statement also exhibits a decrease of 228,554/. in the 
circulation of notes, as well as an increase of 42,816/. in the 
reserve of notes and coin. The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
France is 17,927,516/. The gold ships now on passage from 
Australia will bring 835,000/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday and 
on Friday week were as follows :-— 


Friday, Dec. 15, Friday, Dec. 22. 
15} 


Greek oe oe oe - . 15} 
Do. Coupons .. - — 
Mexican os 24% se 25 
Spanish Passive oe es HA | ee _ 
Do. Certificates se . oo oe 142 eo 15! 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe ee ty ee 7 
1362.. o oe v2 oe 71} 


The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Dec.15. Friday, De». 22. 


Caledonian .. eo eo oe ee ee 14 - 123° 
Great Kastern oe oo oe 43) ee 42] 
Great Northern .. +e .- ee 127} ee 127 
Great Western.. .. e es se o 60} ee 59} 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 42 ee 39 
Lancashire and Yorkshire o oe ee 1213 ee 123 
London and Brighton o ee ee oe 104 os 103 
London and North-Western os os om 125 *° 125! 
London and South-Western. os oe 96 96 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. eo oe 37 ee 7 
Metropolitan e oe ee o o 1363 ee 138} 
Midland oo ee oe oo < oe 1225 oe 124} 
Svouth-Fastern ow o< ow oe oe 754 eo 744 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—___~»>—_ 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S FIRST MESSAGE. 


HE Americans have got a Chief Magistrate with a faith in 
him. It may not be a good faith, it is certainly not a 
faith which approves itself either to our consciences or our 
judgments, but it is impossible not to see that Mr. Andrew 
Johnson really believes in the Constitution. It is to him 
nearly or quite inspired, indeed he says distinctly that its 
preparation and acceptance could not have been completed 
without the aid of a “wisdom superior to experience.” It 
is so far as human agency is concerned a self-existent 
document, and also it is eternal. ‘‘No room,” says the 
President emphatically, “no room is allowed even for the 
thought of the possibility of its coming to an end.” It is 
the sum of political wisdom, the depositary of political in- 
fallibility, like Christianity capable of change, but like it 
also incapable of decay. It provides for every necessity, even 
civil war, can “conform to the requirements of an ever 
advancing civilization,” has, if we do not misunderstand Mr. 
Johnson, a distinct volition of its own which will as it were 
compel those subject to its authority to reverence its precepts, 
which of itself will crush all internal enemies. It is a poli- 
tical gospel, and its precepts, when once understood, are 
beyond discussion ; obedience to them is safety, disobedience 
danger and death. The President, though bound to interpret, 
will still obey them, and finding among them the principle of 
State Rights, will re-establish those rights. Civil war is of 
course contrary to the Constitution, slavery leads to civil 
war, therefore slavery may rightfully be abolished, just as 
many practices not forbidden by Christianity may be pro- 
hibited as contrary to its essential spirit, and slavery must 
therefore be condemned. But being once condemned, the 
Constitution is again in free motion, the right of each State 
to “limited government ”’ revives, and to each State must be 
left the settlement of all questions not visibly involving 
the safety of that semi-divine law, the Constitution of the 
United States. Mr. Johnson will no more discuss the morality 
of a Constitutional provision than a Calvinist will discuss the 
morality of a commandment ; in showing that it exists among 
the Ten, he has answered all objections and swept away 
every reasonable excuse for opposition, 

A more noteworthy confession of faith was never made by 
aruler. If it is in accord with the opinion of his people,— 
and of this, subject to a single reserve, we have no doubt what- 
ever,—it affords a key to the President’s mind, a clue to his 
future action, a guide as to the direction of American movement 
which is to Europe nearly invaluable. He will do all for 
progress and the freedom of all inhabitants of the Union which 
the Constitution permits, and no more. His people will do 
the same, and were they as agreed upon the mode of inter- 
preting the Record as they are upon its essential divinity, 
hope for the coloured races in the future would almost end. 
The future lies in America, and in America they would have 
no hope. But fortunately for mankind Mr. Johnson and the 
North differ as to the first principle of exegesis. He is a 
believer in verbal inspiration, the North only in the inspi- 
ration of the spirit. He, finding no provision in his record 
which prohibits the citizens of Massachusetts from depriving 
all red-haired men of citizenship, declares that he will not 
prevent the more numerous black-haired citizens from passing 
disabling laws. The North on the contrary, holding that the 
letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive, declare that repub- 
licanism—the equal right of every citizen before the law, is 
the essence of the political Gospel, and must be maintained, 
or that gospel is not obeyed. It is scarcely necessary to 
say which will prevail. There never was a creed yet, 
not even Mohammedanism, which ever attempted to carry 
out the literal interpretation of its law without ulti- 
mately breaking down, and to apply such a principle to 
a document so entirely human, so manifestly full of 
wisdom, and compromise, and error as the Constitution 
of the Union is simply to invite defeat. Men will no more 
bear it than events will. Mr. Johnson himself is obliged to 
abandon absolute literalism in order to get rid of slavery, and 
to revert to it upon every other point is simply to take up of 
his own free will a hopelessly untenable position, from which 
the will of the people and the logic of events will conspire to 
drive him. Meanwhile we have at last a clear and autho- 
rized statement of his policy. On non-essential matters, as 
theologians call them, he is able, clear, and bold. He has 
reduced the army with a rapidity beyond example, is favour- 
able to the sound principle of a metallic currency, is hostile to 








military government or unlimited power of any kind, is frankly 
anxious to see the light and the dark races “ live side by side 
in a state of mutual benefit and good-will,” and expresses 
on the subject of debt and taxation ideas only a little 
too good for the public appreciation. He would pay the 
debt off, would simplify taxation to the utmost, and would 
make it press as far as possible on luxuries and surplus capital 
rather than on the necessaries of life or commerce. So one 
often hears a Calvinist, when speaking of education or 
physical progress, two subjects untouched by Scripture, dis- 
course with clear cutting, practical sense and great force of 
expression, but the moment he is confronted with a text 
literalism returns. Mr. Johnson would give every negro right 
to recover his wages, but independence of internal legislation 
is a State right by text, and if the State refuses the gift he 
will suffer and submit. Fortunately Congress will not, has 
already refused to prejudge the subject by readmitting the 
South at once, and listens eagerly to proposals which will, we 
believe, at last become concrete in the only final proposition, 
the insertion of a second amendment in the Constitution 
debarring the States—which are now debarred from creating 
hereditary dignities,—from passing any law whatsoever based 
upon colour or descent. Then at last the political gospel and 
the will of the majority will coincide on the side of freedom, 
and the Union will be permanently free. 

On the foreign policy of the Union the Constitution, except 
so far as it provides for the strict observance of treaties, is 
nearly silent, and Mr. Johnson, left to himself, is reserved, 
dignified, and slightly menacing. His attitude towards England 
is simple and sufliciently well defined. He holds with a kind 
of perverse fixity of idea that the concession of belligerent 
rights to the South was precipitate, though without them he 
could not have blockaded Southern ports, but he holds it 
only as an historical opinion. He also holds that England 
was wrong in allowing cruisers to escape, and Earl Russell 
wrong in refusing to submit that point to arbitration, but he 
holds that injury to be no matter for war, as involving, 
he says—with a nuance of hauteur curious to note,—more 
danger to the principles of international law than to 
the United States. France he never names, or Spain, or 
Mexico, but all three were in his thoughts, and _ his 
language in reference to them all rises far above the tone 
of the remainder of his message. He says no word of Napoleon, 
Maximilian, or Pareja, or any other individual now interfering 
in America, but he bids them all remember that the United 
States have refused to be propagandists of republicanism, 
declares that the United States have shown “ moderation ” in 
“leaving the nations of Europe to choose their own dynasties 
and form their own systems of government,” but bids them 
beware “ of challenging the American people to the defence of 
republicanism against foreign interference,” lest, as he hints, 
they should against their will be forced to abandon non- 
interference in Europe, and stand forward the armed champions 
of the democracies of the world, the “ propagandists,” as he 
puts it, of their own faith in politics. That menace will seem 
to Englishmen, who would not accept assistance from Heaven 
if Heaven were “foreign,” a mere form of words, but there 
are Governments which would not like to see an official decla- 
ration that the American people were “the friends of every 
people struggling for liberty, and would lend them assistance.” 
A good many thrones went down when that proclamation was 
last made, and America is not France, to be “ girdled in with 
bayonets,” as the Duke of Brunswick wished the kingdom to 
be. The faint “Red” tinge in Mr. Johnson’s mind betrays 
itself in that half-uttered threat, but he is all the while an 
American, one, that is, quite ready to respond to any attack, 
but anxious for peace, and rather inclined, in his half-compre- 
hension of Europe and its power, to put his relations with 
China first on the list, as this Message does, because China 
comprehends more human beings than any other empire. 
Perfect moderation, with a faint trace of hauteur, is the tone 
of the President’s Message on foreign affairs, and as that is also 
the tone all Englishmen desire their Government to take, it is 
scarcely in our mouths that the right of criticism lies. At 
home the divine right of the Constitution, abroad a policy of 
defence—that is the substance of the first Message of the 
whilom tailor now President of the United States. 





LORD STANLEY AND THE NEUTRAL PARTY. 
ORD STANLEY is never weary of expressing the belief 
that everybody is really agreed about politics, and that 
there is no longer a substantial difference between sensible 
Liberals and sensible Conservatives on any point of real signi- 
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ficance. He expressed this view at Liverpool last Wednesday | like it is fighting its battles still with healthy pertinacity, 
probably for about the tenth time in the last year or two, | and we see little chance, while man is man, that it will cease 
though he could scarcely have ignored the fact that on this| to be. Let any one who thinks that the old battle between 
Jamaica question, for instance, the Conservatives have cried | Liberal principles and Tory principles may have been fairly 
out with one voice for the absolute justice of the hanging | fought out in England without fear of revival, look at Mr. 


and shooting of the negroes and the inviolability of Mr. 
Eyre. while the Liberals, almost in proportion to their 
Liberalism, have been eager to demand that the negroes 
should be treated as British subjects,—exactly as a disaffected 
English populace under the same circumstances would 
have been treated. Most likely the true reason why Lord 
Stanley ignores this little matter is that he seriously thinks 
it, and the principles it involves, to be but a little matter, and 
has accidentally overlooked it. ‘It seems,” he said at Liver- 
pool, “that this meeting is, so to speak, a type of that change 
which is happily taking place, if indeed it has not been com- 
pletely effected throughout the country,—the union, or fusion as 
it were, into one body, with common interests, common objects, 
and, in the main, common ideas, of the great mercantile and 
manufacturing classes on the one hand, and the great terri- 
torial body on the other. To see that union take place not 
only in these districts, but throughout the country, has always 
been my earnest desire, and when I look round upon the whole 
range of political and social questions which have arisen and 
are likely to arise in our day, I see as between these classes ab- 
solutely no serious cause of disagreement or disunion. 

‘We are all alike interested in the maintenance of peace, in 
the enforcement of public economy, in the progress of industrial 
enterprise, in the lightening of taxation, and the war upon our 
great national enemy, pauperism.” As to the last point, we 
should have thought that Mr. Henley, Sir John Trollope, Sir R. 
Knightley, and those other members of a pretty strong ‘‘territo- 
rial” band would have convinced Lord Stanley by their doings 
last Session that they were not quite so keen in “ the war against 
pauperism” as Mr. Villiers and his Liberal allies,—though no 
doubt there were not a few territorial grandees who sacrificed 
their apparent interests to their feeling of profound compas- 
sion forthe only miserable class in England. But it is ap- 
parently of the essence of Lord Stanley’s mind to think the 
points on which ‘all men of sense are agreed’ to be the only 
points of any political import, and to depreciate the magnitude 
of the struggle which still is going on, and has never gone on 
more manfully than in the last four years, between the principle 
of freedom on the one handand the habit or prejudice of Conserv- 
atism on the other. To our mindsa more startling conflict of 
principles has not been seen in England since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, than that which has burst out so vehemently in the 
last few weeks as to the right of our Jamaica negroes to be 
treated like British subjects; and while such a discussion 
as that is even possible, it certainly does seem to be 
either arbitrary or perverse to talk of a coming reign of 
happy and neutral sense, when the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb, Sir C. Wood leap as a hart, Mr. Bright 
eat straw like Mr. Walpole, Mr. Gathorne Hardy dwell with 
Mr. Gladstone, young Mr. Gladstone play with the sting of 
Lord Cranborne, young Mr. Trevelyan lay his hand on 
Mr. Disraeli’s den, and Lord Amberley shall lead them. 
Probably Lord Stanley underrates the real significance of the 
conflict which has still to be waged between the principles 
of liberty, and the deep dislike felt to those principles by men 
of real sense in all parts of the country, wherever the ground 
has not been absolutely won long ago by constitutional precedent 
of the most binding kind. The age of neutral politics has not 
yet come. Indeed the very pallidness and dimness of political 
parties, on which Lord Stanley really grounds his rash indue- 
tion, is due, we suspect, less to the virtual concord between men 
of all shades of party-creed than to the decay of that strong 
conviction among Liberals which courts and needs the bracing 
atmosphere of conflict to keep it alive. It is scarcely too much 
to say that of all principles worth anything, none are ever free 
from the necessity of fighting for their existence. If they get 
2 complete triumph on one point, the spirit which has been 


Charles Buxton’s able and striking array of the conflicting 
| principles of policy still at work in the English mind on all 


| political subjects, and then he will see how little sign there 


| is of any final and absolute agreement even amongst Lord 
Stanley’s favourites—sensible men of moderate opinions—as 
to the true motives of political action. If in practice there 
has been lately much indecisiveness of feeling and a con- 
siderable neutral ground between the two parties, we 
doubt very much whether that is due to causes in which 
we ought to rejoice, so much as to causes which we ought 
to deplore. No doubt there is little substantial difference 
of principle between such a Liberal as Lord Elcho and 
such a Conservative as Mr. Peacocke,—between such a Liberal 
as Mr. Lowe and such a Conservative as Lord Cranborne. But 
then that is not because the difference between Liberal and 
Conservative principles is disappearing, but because in this 
particular case the Liberal thinkers have lost their Liberalism, 
and begun to look down on the common herd with that feeling 
of either aristocratic contempt or intellectual disgust which 
hides from them the very essence and core of the Liberal 
faith,—the belief, namely, that in spite of the superior 
knowledge and culture of the richer classes of our community, 
the great masses of the people lend a warmth and breadth to 
the political motives of the nation without the aid of which it 
is almost impossible to avoid falling into narrow and selfish 
counsels and pseudo-refinements of intellectual exclusiveness. 
We doubt much whether Lord Stanley anticipates correctly 
the true effect of forming what he evidently wishes to see 
formed, a great third party, neither Liberal nor Tory, which he 
looks upon as the intellectual party, and which probably would 
be toa large extent intellectual, and to a still larger extent osten- 
tatiously callous as to the various conflicting issues of principle 
before thenation. Whetherit may be possible to form such a great 
party,—which we might call the party of suspended animation,— 
we are not sure, but if it is, unquestionably Lord Stanley would 
be its leader, not because his mind is not exceedingly forcible, 
but because he has the greatest possible pleasure in exorcising 
the vital principles of polities—those convictions of right and 
wrong always held in solution by any great party organization 
—from the foundation of public discussions. There is searecely 
one question of late years (except indeed the question of 
pauperism) that has brought out issues of this kind into 
strong relief, on which Lord Stanley has not been silent or 
indifferent. His aim evidently would be to get them left out 
of the neutral party’s programme as either too uncertain for 
political discussion or as outside the proper sphere of politics. 
But what would a great party, without any dynamical convic- 
tions of its own, without any principles to which it might cling 
with a sort of religious tenacity, without any proper standard 
of its own, and with a standard-bearer who boasted that amena- 
bility to reason and disbelief in ultimate political ethics were his 
only motto, become ? Would it not be very quickly the Great 
Dismal Swamp of politics, into which all opinions not based on 
distinct principle would gradually ooze till its vapours became 
| too noxious even for the antidote of Lord Stanley's intellectual 
quinine to counteract? A party which should make it its 
| boast to extend commerce and preserve peace, to rectify adminis- 
trative defects, and, for the rest, to avoid the haute politique, 
would soon become stagnant and vapid, even if it could—and 
we doubt whether it could without being re-dissolved into its 
elements—take up “the war against pauperism ”’ in earnest. 
| It is a vain attempt which Lord Stanley wishes to make—to 
base a new policy on the recent symptoms of suspended 
political animation, which have really been symptoms of 
disease,—of growing indifference to political duty,—rather 
than what he thinks them, symptoms of an approach to 
community of conviction. We believe that such a party, even 











defeated takes up some more subtle and difficult position, and | if once formed, would rapidly decompose, giving off noxious 
continues the battle, like the South, after it has nominally ac- | political gases in the process of its decomposition, and leay- 
cepted defeat. For instance, the principle of respect for all | ing Lord Stanley convinced at last that he must lend his 
genuine religious opinions has, under the vile name of tolera- | great abilities to a party with an ultimate political faith, not- 
tion, got itself at last fairly accepted by all parties in England ;— | withstanding his own unfortunate incapacity to see its true 
but is the principle of intolerance now more really absent from | relation to politics, if he would really have his powers exerting 
politics, or less important in our recent debates, than before | the influence which they are capable of exerting on the tactics 
the Catholic Emancipation Act and the repeal of the Test | of political life, and not lost upon the fruitless task of per- 
Acts? It does not claim now in the same broad way the | suading men that the era of progress by internecine conflict 
right to inflict penalties on all who differ from a given dog- | between opposite principles, having lasted for about as many 
matic standard, but on Oxford Test Abolition Acts and the | centuries as human history, is at length passed, and has given 
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way to an era of lukewarm intellect and vapid moderation, 
presided over by men who, having never heartily believed in 
their professed creed, have at length fortunately found out that 
they have abandoned it. 


THE FEDERATION OF LONDON. 

W* are a practical people, we English, and a self-governing. 

Consequently, having built the largest capital in the 
world, and filled it with a population greater than that of 
Scotland, twice that of Denmark, and three times that of 
Greece, having attracted to it every tenth soul in the United 
Kingdom, and enriched it till its destruction would involve a 
suspension of the commerce of the world, we hand it over to 
a knot of vestries pretty nearly self-elected, who never agree, 
and not agreeing cannot form great plans, to a federal body 
with authority only to demolish and to construct, and to 
twenty or thirty monopolies, each of which supplies bad 
light and indifferent water to an arbitrarily selected district. 
Each of these bodies may leave anything it pleases undone, 
and generally does please to leave the roads obstructed, the 
streets filthy, the crossings so dangerous that the slaughter of 
pedestrians in the metropolis alone exceeds the deaths from 
railways throughout the kingdom, and streets and roads alike 
without fountains, or resting-places, or conveniences, but if it 
wishes to do anything it must apply to Parliament for a special 
Act. Even the strongest of the metropolitan governing bodies, 
the City Council, with its history and its wealth, cannot compel a 
cabman to take the safest route, or remove obstructions from the 
pavement, or make a crossing bridge, without Parliamentary in- 
terference, and as to dealing with serious evils like adulteration, 
it might as well interfere with the import of food. Not one of 
these bodies, except the City Council and the Board of Works, 
has any visible entity, or is responsible to opinion, or has a paid 
executive chief, or owns private estates, or excites any kind of 
municipal pride in any living being, or is likely to the end of time 
to receive one of the legacies constantly bequeathed to towns 
which have some kind of life other than that of a post-office 
district. With a taxation frightfully heavy, and so arranged 
that it falls with the greatest severity upon the poorest dis- 
stricts, the streets are not swept, the houses not lighted, water 
not supplied as in many second-rate cities, the means of edu- 
cation are imperfect, there is a case almost daily of death by 
starvation, and the Imperial Parliament is trying in vain to 
prevent hundreds of the poor from being driven every winter's 
night to sleep in the streets. } 

It is time these things should be amended, and local self- 
government cease to be interpreted into a defence of anarchy, 
and we rejoice to see that Mr. Mill has promised to lend his 
powerful aid to the task. If he would devote himself to it for 
only one session he would not only accomplish it, but silence 
finally the men who at heart believe that a thinker cannot be 
an administrator, perhaps carve out for himself the position 
some one must at last fill,—that of Minister for London. The 
plan to which he has given a provisional adhesion, and which 
is so strongly advocated by Mr. Beale, of Westminster, is in 
principle the same as the one so frequently advocated 





in these columns. 
in England will consent 
of Commons, elected by all ratepayers, taxing all rate- 
payers, and invested with the vast authority necessary 
to govern the metropolis. Such a body might be as much 


No Government we are likely to have | 
to found a metropolitan House | 
/nized and regulated as a permanent institution, made con- 





don. Seats in such bodies would be sought by a much higher 
class of men than those who now fill the vestries, and the 
Mayoralty would be a genuine object of civic ambition, 
while a fair compromise would be effected between the 
parochial rating now so injurious and the metropolitan rating 
which the great proprietors so much dread. Property could 
be left to such a council, its proceedings would be public, and 
it could be trusted with the profitable monopolies of gas, 
water, dust-removing, and licensing. Each council would be 
visible, each borough a separate municipal existence, and 
power and property both would begin to accrete to it as to 
every other corporation in Great Britain. 

Then federate the boroughs and the City proper,—which, as 
the representative head of all municipalities in the kingdom, 
we would leave untouched—in one of two ways. Lither, as we 
should prefer, allow the Mayor and two selected councillors 
from each of the boroughs to form a Court of Wardens, with 
all the powers of the Board of Works, and Sir John Thwaites, 
or other such paid and removable official, as Chief Warden, or 
add thereto an Upper House in the shape of the twenty mem- 
bers for the metropolis. That would serve as a permanent 
link between Parliament and the metropolis, ensure full atten- 
tion for local bills, and secure, too, the interests of classes 
more deeply interested in property than the mass of ratepayers. 
To such a Court all the powers necessary to the general 
government of the whole metropolis, including paving, drainage, 
clearances, facilities for circulation, the conservancy of the 
Thames, the prevention of fire, the regulation of traffic, the 
general control of measures for public health, the construction 
of improvements, and every function necessarily not local 
should be committed at once, and on system, instead of bit by 
bit, as we are now doing. Such a body would be visible, which 
the Board of Works as yet scarcely is, would do its work at 
least as well, would be less in the hands of engineers and 
contractors, and would attract the very best men out of the 
borough municipalities. At the same time it would have no 
direct relation to the people, would have a permanent executive, 
and might, should the necessity ever arise, be paralyzed by 
the simple dismissal of its mouthpiece and agent. No violent 
change would be involved in such a constitution, for it is in 
this very direction that we have long been drifting. The 
Board of Works is already the Federal body of London for 
certain purposes, only it represents parish vestries instead 
of borough councils, lacks much necessary authority, is 
wanting in dignity, and requires to be made much 
more distinctly visible. Already Sir G. Grey proposes 
to give its members the control of the streets, their cleans- 
ing and paving, and they themselyes are proposing to 
demand revenues like the tax on hackney coaches, which 
ought in any event only to be assigned to a body responsible 
for the freedom of circulation. Already, too, they are threat- 
ening to improve in earnest, clearing away whole blocks of 
houses till London south of the Strand is likely to be a well 
ventilated, well looking, well regulated quarter, with the 
single drawback that people will have no houses in which to 
enjoy those amenities, and already they design to form a 
revenue by claiming the consequent improvement in values 
for themselves. A body already so powerful should be recog- 


spicuous by a higher position, filled with the best men from 


| bodies more select than the vestries, and brought under that 


in the way as a Scotch or Irish Parliament, or as great | 


an obstruction as the House of Keys is in the Isle of Man. But 
there is a medium course between setting up an émperium in 
tmperio of this kind and the existing anarchy, and that is to 
create in form what we already have in principle—a Federal 
Government for the capital. Let the vestries cease 
exist as municipal, bodies and in 


control of opinion which never can be created except by un- 
remitted attention. A body noticed only by fits and starts 


| can always job as it pleases. 


| administrations, and it would be greatly for the better. 
to | 


} 


their place create in| 


every Parliamentary borough, including provisionally Ken- | 
sington and Chelsea, a borough council, with paid mayor, paid | 


town clerk, unpaid councillors, and, if that modification is 
acceptable, as we think it would be, the borough magistrates 
for aldermen. To that Council commit all the powers of the 
vestries, of the guardians, and of the bodies created under local 
Acts, and let them exercise them all after public discussion 
and through an executive—in robe and chain, if you 
will—visible to the community. Each such council should 
have all the powers belonging, say to the Town Council of 
Manchester, and do every act which can be done well with- 
out the consent of bodies beyond its jurisdiction. Make all 
rates conterminous with the borough limits, poor rate in- 
cluded, and give a right of initiative and veto at present to 


the Home Secretary, and hereafter to the Minister for Lon- | of the men without it. 





The greatest change would be in the area of the local 

The 
parishes now are often as big as cities, yet have all the tra- 
ditions of parochial management and the parochial freedom 
from restraint. Ask any Manchester man what his Council 
is doing, and the chances are three to one that he knows, 
but ask any one in Marylebone what his vestry is after, and 
except a vague grumble about a rise in rates which recently 
compelled the large ratepayers to give the parish clique a 
severe lesson, the chances are three to one he will be unable 
to reply. There is a defect of interest, part of which is 
incurable, the better streets, for example in Marylebone, being 
uninhabited half the year, but the remainder of which might 
be removed were the municipalities broader and more dignified 
bodies. The best men in the City do not become members of 
the Corporation, but the Corporation is a much more efficient 
governing body than any vestry in the remainder of London. 
If we cannot have men of culture, let us at least have the pick 
We trust that when Parliament meets 
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the Home Secretary and the metropolitan members may be 
able to unite upon some plan which shall replace the vestries 
py councils, each ruling a Parliamentary borough, and the 
Board of Works by a recognized and permanent Federal body. 
with Sir John Thwaites at its head. 





THE PROSPECTS OF AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


E must wait for the introduction of practical measures, 
and for their reception, before we can draw any moral 
from the enthusiastic welcome of the Emperor of Austria 
by the Hungarian Diet. 
scribed by the correspondent of the Daily News, was truly 
gorgeous. It is difficult to read the enumeration of national 
costumes and ornaments without thinking of the last corona- 
tion which was described in the letter of the prince of special 
correspondents, and of the enthronement of the first absolute 
monarch as described by Milton. “The dresses of the mag- 
nates as they strode along, some literally burdened by their 
gorgeousness, was a sight that can never be witnessed in the 
West.” It was an Eastern spectacle, and with its gems, and 
massy gold, and jewelled attilas, and plumes, and scimitars 
encrusted with pearl and turquoise, the whole had an air of 
proud barbaric pomp. The light blue pantaloons of one 
comer, with laced boots coming no higher than the ancles, 
with gold fringe falling around them, and massy spurs of gold, 
the vest of thick light grey watered silk, studded with 
antique precious stones set in enamel, the large dark velvet 
mantle with hanging sleeves, heavy with sables, and kept on 
the shoulders by a chain of rings so large that they might 
have been prized by the Incas, the low velvet bonnet with a 
broad fur border, and aigrette, and plume, and Oriental 
sabre,—all this, I say, combined with the expressive features 
and full dark beard, made you think that so Attila 
might have looked, or some more powerful Caliph. still, 
whose home was in Teheran.” Unfortunately this glow- 
ing description detracts from the intrinsic value of the Em- 
peror’s reception. Raptures would come natural to such an 
audience. An excitable and impressionable nation might be 
utterly carried away at such a passage as the allusion to “the 
diadem of St. Stephen, our Apostolic ancestor, that sacred 
crown in which, as rarest jewel, we are resolved to set the 
welfare of our kingdom of Hungary and the undivided love of 
its people.” But even if the Emperor strikes the iron while 
it is hot—and it is now at the whitest heat—the difficulties 
to be overcome are very serious. The leaders of the Hungarian 
party have indeed expressed their cordial approval of the 
speech, and Deak among them has agreed that nothing could 
be better. This may be a more hopeful sign than all the 
rest, for the Zimes’ correspondent reports that he stood near 
Deik during the ceremony, and “the renowned Tribune of 
the Hungarian people appeared to take very little interest in 
what was going on, and rarely or never joined in the national 
ery of ‘ Eljen! Eljen!’” 
who knows the wants of the Hungarians, and has a personal 
knowledge of the difficulties of the question, can give in his 
adhesion afterwards, though he was not carried away by the 
tempest of popular fervour, there is some hope of a solid 
substratum when the popular fervour has settled down. 

The obstacles to a real union between Austria and Hungary 
are fairly stated by Mr. Bonamy Price, though it is hard to see 
what remedies he would suggest, and impossible to approve of 
the alternative which he seems to prefer. 
the whole Austrian Empire had been reduced to the same 


dead level of despotism, the task of the statesmen at Vienna | 


would have been sensibly easier than it is at present. The 
embarrassment about the Hungarian Diet does not consist 
in the fact that the Diet is an actually existing constitution, 
and cannot easily be swept away. It can hardly escape any 
man’ who has watched the course of Austrian affairs, that but 
for the difficulty with Hungary no task of the kind would have 
been set before the statesmen of Vienna. But as the strength 
of the Austrian Empire lies in her Eastern possessions, as the 
population of Austria consists of only eight millions of Germans 
to fifteen millions of Slavonians and almost five millions of 
Magyars, it is evident that these Eastern parts must be first 
consulted, and any arrangement which does not include them 
is foredoomed to failure. If Hungary could have been treated 
as Venice is treated the present problem would never have 
arisen. Or if Hungary had yielded to Schmerling’s attempts 
at conciliation the present problem might have occurred at a 
worse time, and might have only admitted of a violent solu- 
tion. Mr. Bonamy Price is a firm friend to the Austrian 


The scene at the opening, as de- | 
g 


If a calm, dispassionate hearer, one | 


He tells us that if | 


|Government, and believes fully in its sincerity. Yet he 
cannot blame the Hungarians for their refusal to yield the 
| rights which were guaranteed to them in exchange for others 
iealled into existence by the stroke of an imperial pen, and 
_liable to be abolished, as they were afterwards suspended, by 
the same process. If the Hungarians are to yield now, it 
‘cannot be because the Emperor is also ready to yield; they 
| must have the same material guarantees as they have hitherto 
lenjoyed, and they must have a pledge that the Emperor's 
concessions will not be suspended as soon as their own 
‘concessions have come to maturity. 

There seems no reasonable doubt that the Emperor is 
| Sincere, and is desirous of adjusting the affairs of his empire 
| so as to satisfy all parties. But how is this to be done? The 
| Hungarians have hitherto taken their stand on the laws of 
| 1848, but the Emperor states frankly that these laws cannot 
| be put in force without some modifications. The advocates of 
| Austrian unity declare that there cannot be a common Austria 
| without ‘one single ultimate authority for imperial policy, one 
| budget, one army and navy, one arbiter of peace or war.” 
But if this means that Hungary must be represented in a 
national Parliament at Vienna, or that the German Crown 
Lands must send their representatives to a national Parliament 
at Pesth, there is little chance of our living to see a common 
Austria? We must ask these partizans of a strong government 
to remember the dangers to which the existing strong Govern- 
ments expose the Continental nations. Hungary has hitherto 
voted the money for her army every three years, and this vote, 
like the English Mutiny Bill, gives the nation a control over 


that which is either the most necessary servant of the 
people or the most serviceable tool of despotism. If 
this control is to be surrendered as one of the first 


conditions of the new Constitution, what is to prevent the 
Austrian Constitution from becoming as much a dead letter as 
that of Prussia? In these dangers from centralization we see 
many and serious obstacles to any closer union. We cannot 
believe that a mere speech will put an end to the hostility of 
so many years, to a feeling which finds a quaint exponent in 
Bishop Burnet at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when we read of the Germans * playing the masters very 
severely in that kingdom, so that all places were full of com- 
plaints, and the Emperor was so besieged by the authors of 
| those oppressions, and the proceedings were so summary upon 
very slight grounds, that it was not to be wondered at if the 
| Hungarians were disposed to shake off the yoke when a proper 
opportunity should offer itself.” But though we cannot 
‘attach that importance to the speech itself, we can attach as 
much, if not more, to the feeling which that speech indicates, 
| If the Emperor is penetrated by a true national spirit, and is 
ready to treat all his domains with equal kindness, we believe 
that a similar spirit will gradually spring up in all parts of the 
empire, and will act as a better means of union than any 
|paper provisions. The only possibility for a federation is 
where the national spirit prevails, and the only instances 
where federations have acted together have been when 
{they were under the influence of the national spirit. 
|Those who advocate centralization in Austria point to the 
‘United States in proof that the federal system cannot 
act efficiently; but they forget that it was the theory of 
| sovereign States, not the theory of a Federation, which was 
| appealed to in support of the Southern view. Certainly the 
| German States are sovereign in the fullest sense of the word, 
| and they are recognized as such by the Federal Act, but would 
lone of them be permitted to withdraw from the Bund? Nor 
do we see that it is necessary to preserve the imperfect forms 
of federations, instead of trying to strike out something better. 
After all the name is less important than the substance. If 
Austria and Hungary are content to act together, if they see 
that their mutual efforts may lead to great things, but that 
without some effective union nothing can be achieved for 
either race, it matters little what name they choose for their 
system of government. Let but the Hungarian leaders see 
that both parties have much to gain by yielding a little, and 
that the Emperor is willing to set the example, and they 
will give up what they do not think essential to the honour 
and safety of their country. 

But, as we have said already, we must wait for practical 
measures and their reception. We trust that the Emperor is 
sincere ; we hope that the Hungarian leaders will be moderate. 
Much indeed depends on them, as we are told by the friends 
of Austria. They must show that Hungary does not want 
to be an independent State, the Hungary for the Hun- 
garians which is the wild dream of agitators, but that 
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which is the sober wish of statesmen. They must show 
themselves ready to accept concessions which come from 
the heart and are genuine attempts to meet their wishes, 
while they refuse those which are merely dictated by tem- 
porary expediency, and can at best put off the evil day. We 
hope that they may find something between centralization and 
confusion, between a strong Government at Vienna and no 
government at all. It is much that the Emperor has sub- 
mitted the Diploma and Patent to the Hungarian Diet, and 
las expressed his readiness to take the oath to the Hungarian 
Constitution. 
the Austrian Empire, and while accepting all concessions offered 


it is to refuse any return, the liberal opinions of Europe will | 


be disappointed, and there will be a fatal postponement of the 
reconciliation which is so much desired. 


THE PRICE OF NEGLECTING 
COPYRIGHT. 

\ E published on the 9th inst. a careful exposition of 
the international law of copyright as between England 

and America, which we take it amounts in brief to this. For 
your protection there is no law at all, but if you act on that 
assumption you may be assailed with law-suits. If Mb. 
Holmes publishes in Maine a book all England wants to read, 
all England may steal it, but if he steps over the frontier into 
Canada then the eighth commandment recovers its literary 
validity. If Lord Macaulay issues his work as a whole and as 
he wrote it Messrs. Harper and Co. may sell it for sixpence, 
but if he allows an American to write certain essential pas- 
sages, then possibly on that American's suit Messrs. Harper 
would lose money. Mr. Hotten, in his very clear letter of to- 
day, seems to think that quite a privilege, but he is expressing 
only a publishér’s view. It is all very well for a magazine to 
insert an American article. and so protect itself, for a magazine 
is essentially a medley, but a real book ought to be a 
whole, the product of one mind, a work as clearly impressed 
with individuality as a painting or a statue. Imagine 
Enoch Arden with a hundred lines by Bryant inserted 
casually into its text! As well ask Landseer to let Power 
paint in his dogs’ eyes. The law is utterly bad, so bad 
that it protects nobody but thieves of the worst kind, namely, 
wealthy thieves, and it ought to be not so much reformed as 
swept away in favour of this: every book copyright in America 
shall be equally copyright in England, or not being copyright 


INTERNATIONAL 


shall be held by all Courts to belong to its author; and every | 


book copyright in England shall be copyright in the Union, or 
not being copyright shall be similarly held to belong to its 
author. 
abolished. Any treaty involving less than this will be a mere 
basis for litigation, and false to the two principles at the root 


of all just Acts of copyright. that theft from a stranger is as | 


bad as theft from a citizen, and that the sale of a man’s 


thoughts without his consent is simply a bad theft. 


To such a treaty Parliament will agree. and we confine | 


ourselves therefore to the reasons which ought to induce the 
American Government to agree also. We say the American, 
for among those who speak English there is only one serious 
question of international copyright. Most European Govern- 
ments have made treaties on the subject. and if they had 
refused them nobody would be much hurt except composers 
and artists. But the people of the United Kingdom and those 
of the United Republic speak the same language, appreciate 
the same kind of literature. revel in the same poetry, and the 
refusal of protection is to the authors of both the denial of 
half their just reward. That, when the rewards of really 
original work, and still more of very patient work, are still so 
very limited, is of itself an immense evil, authors, like other 
artists, requiring the stimulus of gain, but that is to Americans 
very much less than the whole. 
money, but the Americans are losing money and the pros- 


pect of a great national literature besides. Myr. Holmes 
may not care whether he gets 500/. for the Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table— that most croguant of books of 


ana—or 1,000/., provided the poor American gets Macau- 
lay’s history for a shilling a volume, but he must care deeply 
when he reflects that while the law endures as at present other 
Holmeses can spring up only among the rich. 
tion has any American to publish anything except a volume 
of poems when an English book on the same subject, obtained 
by his own publisher for nothing, is underselling him in every 
shop? Even if he himself is conscious of genius so peculiar 


that no rivalry will affect him, his publisher is sure to believe | 


that price will outweigh genius, and to offer him much less 


But if Hungary is only to obstruct the union of | 


The intellectual frontier in fact should be summarily | 


Englishmen are losing | 


What tempta- | 


eS 
|than he would if he were secure from a fraudulent competi- 
tion. An American history of England, for example, might 
be one of the most original and interesting works ever penned, 
but what American publisher would buy it with Macaulay, &¢.. 
| attainable at a shilling avolume? The reward of literature is 
permanently kept down, and literature consequently is kept 
| down with it, and kept down most of all among those classes 
from whom most creativeness may be expected—the men who 
| labour on it as a profession. The rich are critical ; it is usually, 
| though not invariably, the poor who create. Any cause which 
depresses national literature destroys one of the strongest and 
| most enduring bonds of nationality, suppresses that separatist 
| tendency, that striving to be individual, which Americans so 
|strongly and in many respects so justly wish to cultivate, 
and of all causes of depression an immoral cause must be the 
worst. It is strange that the Republican party has not taken 
the mischief in hand long ago, for it must be as offensive to 
their prejudices as their principles. The leaders of thaf party 
assert and, we presume, think, though Englishmen can 
scarcely believe it, that protection is wise, yet the only pro- 
tection the wisdom of which is past all question, the pro- 
tection against competition from stolen goods, is refused, 
They will not let in an English boot to undersell an American 
boot, but they not only will let in an English book to under- 
sell an American book, but carefully provide that it shall not 
be sold ereept at a price with which no honest American pub- 
lisher can compete. He has to buy the native broom, while 
his rival is allowed by law to steal an English one, and the 
two have to compete before the same purchaser. 

This injury to American literature, which is permanent, 
is at the present moment peculiarly oppressive. For the first 
century after the separation American literature, with here 
and there an exception, was essentially colonial, was, that is, an 
inferior reproduction of a foreign original. Very few Americans 
had time to write, and the few who did were saturated with 
English thought, appealed unconsciously to English standards, 
and produced only writings cast in the English mould. As 
time advanced and the influence of a new social organi- 
zation began to operate this tendency died away. American 
writing assumed an aspect as distinct as the American physi- 
ognomy, and here and there the germ of distinctly American 
thought, unborrowed thought, thought the nationality of which 
one could recognize without the author's name, began to be 
apparent. Dozens of English poetasters could have written 
ithe Psalm of Life, but no Englishman could have written 
Elsie Venner, could have given that freshness of local colour, 
or pressed the leading thought, the absolute interdependence, 
or rather unity, of spirit and matter, with such an air of con- 
viction. It has for the last few years been apparent to care- 
ful observers that the seed-time of a native American litera- 
ture is over, and that unless kept down by external influences 
'a literature will arise across the Atlantic as distinctive in 
thought, in motive, and in tendency, in colour, and it may 
well be even in expression, as that of any old European race. 
It may not necessarily be a great literature. The probability 
| is that it will be, for twenty or thirty millions of men living 
amid magnificent scenery, comprising descendants of a dozen 
races, themselves divided into three civilizations—those of New 
| England, of the West, and of the South—and in frequent contact 
with three other forms of society, the negro, the Indian, and 
the Spanish-American, bred under a special social organization. 
and looking forward to an ideal peculiar to themselves, must 
sooner or later produce great as well as original works. But 
whether great or small, that literature will be distinctive. will 
be a visible addition to the existing thoughts of the world. 
and not merely a modification of them, will impress a new and 
| separate stamp on the next American generation, and will 
| develope ideals to which the inhabitants of a continent will 
turn in hope or in distrust. Are the American people willing 
to surrender this prospect, a prospect as glorious at least as 
that of independence or of unity, for the sake of per- 
mission to steal the labour of a few English brains, to break 
the eighth commandment in order to suppress the de- 
velopment of their own intellectual wealth? It is not, 
they may say, suppressed, for it comes out. Does it?! 
There has not been a first-rate book published in America, 
from the History of New York to the Gayworthys, which has not 
| instantly met with the most cordial reception in Great Britain, 

and how many books have in all made an English impression‘ 
A hundred? fifty? a score? The latter number, we fear, 
‘includes all that well read Englishmen can remember, and 
| among them there is not one as yet absolutely first in its own 








| line, unless it be Zhe Scarlet Letter, and not above three or 
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four which will live for a generation. The rest is a dreary 
waste, with here and there signs which indicate to botanists 
what might grow there, but with nothing visible either fit for 
food or possessed of original beauty. Do Americans really 
refer this insipid stuff to good strong meat, this imitation of 
English beef to the native buffalo hump? If they do they 
can have it of course, at the price of the just reproaches of 
honest men; but if not, if they care for national interests not 
to be expressed in money, and a national growth which no 
President can insert in a report, to rise in the mental world 
to the position they occupy in the political, to shake men’s 
minds with ideas as they have shaken them with an example 
—then Congress will not rise before a treaty has been 
signed making England, so far as its literature is concerned, 
a State of the Union. 








F MORAL CONTAGION, 

F it be true, as we believe it is, that Mr. Eyre, naturally a 
] brave and just, though weakly obstinate, and dictatorial 
man, has succumbed to the intense feeling of race-hatred and 
race-suspicion which alienates the white colonists of Jamaica 
from the descendants of their former slaves, it is only a remark- 
able illustration of the highly contagious character of certain 
moral disorders to which we are all liable. The close analogies 
which exist between physical and moral organisms are really very 
remarkable. In both alike we find that the most hopeless kinds 
of disease are seldom contagious, though not unfrequently 
hereditary ; in both alike we find many of the most fatal diseases, 
—that is, of those which, though seldom hopeless, attack and 
frequently destroy multitudes in a very short time, what our 
Registrar-General calls the zymotic class,—to be exceedingly tem- 
porary in their nature, and if survived at all, scarcely likely.to leave 
the constitution weaker for the attack. Cancer, consumption, 
serofula, none of them contagious, all of them slow in their 
approaches, all of them hereditary, resemble the mental diseases 
which arise from organic taints in the will, or what in some cases 
is equivalent, deficiency in healthy social impulse caused by pre- 
dominance of will. No moral disorder is more hereditary than a 
consuming pride (closely allied to insanity), which we may call an 
isolating will-disease; it is pride in great measure which has 
sapped the strength of the Ottoman race and insulated it in a sort 
of lonely and fatalistic despair. Pride in its intensest forms may be 
called moral consumption, and is curiously allied with certain forms 
of unnatural cruelty, impurity, and sin, which may be called moral 
scrofula, disorders which so far from being infectious, destroy by 
their very tendency to evade that social influence which, ounce 
brought to bear on them, would extinguish them immediately. 
And yet no kinds of vices are more distinctly hereditary than these 
unnatural formsof cruelty, these secret vices of proud natures. Again, 
the contagious physical diseases which trouble children so much, 
and are usually dangerous only to youthful blood and overflowing 
vitality, usually diseases of the skin, have their analogue in 
the social vices which, though often of the same class as the un- 
social,—vices of cruelty, for instance, as between race and race, 
vices of profligacy which are so catching in Universities and any 
large associations of young men,—have always in them something 
absolutely distinct in kind from the deeper, unsocial, more hope- 
less organic diseases which are hereditary, but not contagious. As 
a rule, we believe the contagious mental diseases do not originate 
in the will, but in the sympathies and the social emotions, and only 
overpower the will through its weakness ; while the deeper-rooted 
organic diseases originate in the centre of our individuality— 
the will, and creep like a cancer thence to the more superficial 
portions of our nature. 

But if this were true, then it would seem to follow that 
men of strong wills and weak social impulses would be less 
liable to moral contagion than men of weak will and strong 
social impulses; and almost all women, who though less generally 
social than men, are far more closely bound up with the few 
nearest and dearest to them than men themselves,—would be more 
£0, But how would this apply to the illustration of moral con- 
tagion with which we set out? Mr. Eyre is unquestionably a man 
in some sense of more than strong will, of irresistible obstinacy, 
and there is nothing to show that he is a man of strong social 
impulses; what is known of him seems rather to imply an insu- 
lated man. We believe the explanation in his case would prove 
that it is not so much his general liability to infection, as his 
liability to infection in this particular case, which has caused 
this fatal attack of the prevalent disease. We know that 
in the case of all infectious physical diseases there is 





something, extremely difficult to analyze, called predisposing 
causes. It is by no means universally true that mere delicacy is 
a predisposing cause. In one visitation of a great epidemic it has 
been remarked that all the weakly and sickly persons came off 
with no ill result, while the strongest and healthiest fell at the 
first touch. Again, at other times these diseases wither all the 
sickly plants at once, aud leave the healthy ones comparatively 
uninjured. So it is with moral infections. ‘There are not only 
generally predisposing causes to catching the contagion, such as 
strong social impulses, weak will, and an early education adapted 
to receive the poison instead of to repel it,—but special pre- 
disposing causes, such as the tendency of the alarm, when it arises, 
to lend strength and justification to deep-seated currents of 
purpose already excited in the mind. So far as it is at present 
possible to judge, this would be Mr. Eyre’s case. He was not 
a timid man, and not originally liable to the feeling of race- 
hatred and caste-privilege. Had he been in Jamaica as a mere 
observer, as one of the people unidentified with any part in the 
political struggle which had been going on, he would probably 
have never taken the infection of the anti-negro passion which 
has burst out there so violently,—nay, might have done much 
to stem the tide of impetuous feeling. But it seems that he had 
been engaged in a vehement political quarrel with the party com- 
monly called the negro party in the Assembly, about many local 
matters of expenditure as well as general policy,—and the 
naturally tenacious spirit of the man’s purposes rendered 
him peculiarly open to the infection of any hostile feeling 
running directly against this party. We do not of course 
mean to imply that Mr. Eyre used a_ passion he did not 
share for his own purposes. That would be the most 
shocking of all wickednesses. The whole purport of our remarks 
is to show that he d/d catch the iafection from a special predis- 
posing cause,—the ready and rapid conducting me lium supplied 
to him by the intensity of his own inlignation against the party 
which was resisting as he thought the wise and salutary exercise 
of his authority in the island. If you are already angry with any- 
body, you must be very impartial indeed not to believe far more 
easily what others have to say against him than you would do 
if no such anger had ever been excited. Mr, Eyre was certainly 
very angry with the Gordon party in the assembly before these 
troubles began and the planter panic broke out, and this anger was 
apparently the special predisposing cause which rendered himliable to 
an infection he would not otherwise have taken, It is nothing more 
than an individual illustration of the ordinary remark on the greater 
liability to be deecived by fallacious reasoning displayed by au 
awlicnce who agree heartily with an orator’s practical ends, than 
is displayed by an audience who are indifferent to the ends which 
he tries to promote, and julge his reasoning therefore simply by 
its reasonableness. Convoke an assembly to promote reform, or 
the abolition of slavery, or anything else, anl the weakest argu- 
ments will excita even enthusiasm in an audiences that goes heart 
and soul with the drift of the speaker, when they would excite 
contempt in those who are convinced that he is wrong. In pre- 
cisely the same way the spreal of a moral infection must depen 
very much on its finding a state of feeling identical in drift, 
though not in origin, with the state of feeling it would promote, 
This is of course the true reason of the highly contagious character 
of bad sentimental morality—in French novels or elsewhere. It is 
not the depth of the szutiment itself, but the highly conducting 
medium of the passions it finals realy to its purpose, which renders 
so feeble a poison dangerous. 

If, as we have venturel to suggest, the region of infectious 
diseases is usually the social emotions and sympathies —those which 
bind classes and nations together, and so propagate either false 
morality or false sentiment almost with as little free choice among 
the individuals as there isin the meal as to whether it shall or shall 
not be leavened by the yeast, —then it would follow that the great 
disinfectant must be solitary judgment,—that habit of mind which 
habitually iuterposes a kind of minute capillary repulsion between 
the pressure of social influences and the attitude of its own secret 
thought,—which clears a space, as it were, like a juggler with his 
balls in a crowd, round the will, into which it will not admit the 
pressure of social influences till it has given its sanction to their ten- 
dency. Such a habit of mind would really operate to save society 
from false corporate judgments, much as the cellular system of build- 
ing iron vessels operates to save a ship from the disastrous effects of 
leakage. As it is, when a moral accident happens to the social 
nature of influential persons in any closely organized society the 
bad results are never isolated, and sometimes extend so rapidly 
that the whole ship founders. But if the ship is built of non- 
communicating cells, one cell may fill and all the others remain 
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as water-tight as before. It is true, as we have admitted, 
that the worst social vices,—even social cruelty and impurity,— 
are seldom so utterly destructive of the soul as the organic 
tendencies to disease originating in a perverted will, which, though 
often hereditary, are never very contagious. Yet a French or 
Jamaica reign of terror destroys the souls as well as bodies of 
raultitudes, and steels by cruel wrongs the souls of multitudes 
whom it does not destroy. A perverted and evil enthusiasm is as 
terrible a force as any which does not imply absolutely the con- 
stitutional exhaustion of a great community. Nor are men less in 
need of the disinfectant we have mentioned who apparently, like 
Mr. Eyre, are not naturally liable to be affected vehemently 
by social influences, if they permit special conductors, such 
as political hostility, to open the gates of their minds to besieg- 
ing influences which, acting alone, would have had no chance of 
triumph, 


MODERN TRAGEDY AT THE OLYMPIC. 
t Henry Dunbar is a success—and crowded houses, visible 
emotion in the boxes, and loud applause everywhere, surely 
constitute a success—Mr. Taylor has done something more than 
merely ‘‘ adapt” a novel to the stage. He has written, or at all 
events compiled, a modern tragedy which has succeeded—a feat 
iich we should have pronounced beforehand nearly impossible. 


wl 

The playgoers of to-day who go to theatres like the Olympic 

detest tragedy as they detest novels which end badly. They are 
SD ry ~ 


too conscious of the abiding misery which accompanies Jife under 
its best circumstances to wish for that ‘ cruddle of the blood” 
which our ancestors so dearly loved, and which transpontine 
audiences still enjoy, and all the new tragedies they have seen are 
leficient in realism. Either the actors have talked bombast, or 
the actresses have screamed too much, or there has been too much 
visible *‘ battle, murder, and sudden death” to admit of refined 
enjoyment. They are fretted at once by what seems to them 
an exhibition of pseudo-emotion, and by the sense of disappoint- 
ment under which they compelled Mr. Dion Boucicault to re-edit 
the Octoroon. No tragedy has for years therefore been a success 
unless either supported by magnificent poetry, in which case the 
enjoyment is that either of the words or of criticism on their de- 
livery, or is exceedingly old, in which case people go because they 

This is a real loss to art, a 
most valuable domains, and 
incline to believe he 


used once on a time to enjoy it. 
virtual extinction of one of its 
if Mr. Taylor has recovered it, as we 
has, he will have performed a most essential service to modern 
literature. 

Henry Dunbar as presented at the Olympic is essentially a 
tragedy. True, nobody talks in blank verse, or rants with the 
author's consent, or stalks about in a black cloak, or shoots any- 
body with powder, or groans over the hardness of the skies, or 
does anything violently unlike what human beings are in the 
usual habit of doing. True, there are no long recitations made to 
the audience and not to the characters, no people in armour so 
badly fitted that it jingles—which armour, Mr. Nathan may rely 
on it, never did do—no turning down of the lights, none of that 
machinery of terror which people associate with tragedy, except 
indeed trembling music, we suppose the gallery will 
not forego. But the play is in itself a tragedy; the interest is 
tragic, the characters represent only fear and remorse, vengeance, 


which 


horror, and despairing effort ; the dénouement is tragic almost to 
The cause of the play is a murder, the only impressive 
murder, and fearful of its dis- 
avenger of the murder and then 
and the denouement is a death 
True, one or two 


pain, 
ficures a man remorseful for that 
covery, and his daughter, first as 
as protectress of the murderer, 
which only prevents an execution for crime. 
love stories are supposed to be going on, but one of them has no 
connection with the drama, and serves only to indicate the mur- 
derer’s natural kindliness of disposition, and in the other even a 
girl of cighteen could take no interest, though Miss Terry is its 
heroine. Spectators watch the love scenes in the latter case— 
there are but two—not out of interest in their termination as love 
scenes, but to see how far Margaret Wilmot (Miss Terry) will sueceed 
in using her lover to hunt her enemy or save her father. Even the 
§- Major,” a comic scoundrel who practises chantage upon Henry 
Dunbar, and who is an unrefined Sir Charles Coldstream, and would 
be admirably represented by Mr. Vincent if he would only puta trace 
more watchfulness into his eyes, though he delights the gallery, 
delights them principally as part of the murderer’s torment. ‘There is 
no relief from the tragic element either in him, or in the love scenes, 
or even in the movements of the detective, though the latter 
amuses us with his professional view of temptation. 





sense of a great crime about to be greatly avenged never quits the 
audience. It is said that very recently a young lady in the box 

who had never read the novel, as Margaret recognized Wilmot 
started straight up from her seat, crying out so that half the theatre 
could hear, ‘‘O God; it is her father!” but not even that young 
lady could have ventured to expect a pleasant termination to the 
drama. The audience saw from the first that it could only be tragical, 
The figures of the unhappy father and almost as unhappy daughter 
Henry Dunbar, full of remorse yet compelled to go on with hig 
deceit, loving his daughter and flying from her as if she had been the 
executioner, coldly able in the bank parlour, but at home existing 
only by the aid of brandy, a prey at once to conscience and to fear 
and of the daughter, at first as her father’s avenger, then as the 
girl who recognizes him in the same moment as alive and as qa 
murderer, monopolize the stage, and keep the breath of the audi- 
ence suspended as nothing but genuine tragedy ever does. A 
pause in the action, in the slow advance of the doom which we 
see to be inevitable, and which is arrested only because the 
capital sentence of the law is anticipated by the capital sentence 
of Heaven, is felt as a relief. Henry Dunbar is a modern tragedy, 
in which people who suffer and who long, who are oppressed with 
fear or filled with hate, who have in fact violent cause for violent 
emotion, yet look and move and talk like the beings around us, 
Mr. Neville as Henry Dunbar sighs, it is true, as bankers never sigh 





except when they have eaten too much, but he presents us with a 
life-like portrait of a man overburdened with a conscience which he 
must nevertheless crush down, and one or two bursts of natural emo- 
tion, especially the passage in which the false Henry Dunbar finds 
himself accusing his real daughter and recoils from his own words, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


was given with most genuine seeming pathos. We missed, too, 
from Miss Terry’s marvellous face in the crucial scene one expres- 
sion which should have been there. Surely the first feeling on 
recognizing her father should be the woman’s delight that he is 
not dead, and then the daughter’s horror at the crime which she 
sees can alone account for his appearance. Will she permit us to 
say, too, that no girl, even if half-mad with horror and the thirst 
for vengeance, would shout such a denunciation of the absent head 
of a bank in that bank’s parlour to that bank’s cashier, that a 
whisper or suppressed shout would be, if not more effective, at 
least more natural? But with these exceptions, and the humorous 
absurdity of introducing the regular stage soubrette, Zenry Dunbar 
is excellently acted, and is that long-sought desideratum, a modern 


tragedy. Nevertheless it succeeds, and why should it not succeed ? 


| Half life is tragic to-day, as half of it was tragic in Shakespeare's 


time. We do not fight duels, but we do hate, and sometimes murder; 
we do not allow kings to sentence, but judges can draw tears as 
readily ; we do not much believe in Nemesis, but we do greatly 


in Detective A. The old passions, hate and jealousy and greed 


| and ambition are as active as ever, envy is much more active, and 


though they express themselves more seldom in murder, they cul- 
minate in it often enough to remove the faintest idea of impro- 
bability. If they were used as instruments, and the story worked 
out as melodramas are worked out, by men talking the dialect of 
to-day, and women attacking with bitter sarcasm instead of 


| long-winded denunciation, and the accessories of Belgravia instead 


| 


| still appreciate. 


of the accessories of mediseval life, the public, well weary as it is 
of fun repeated till it has ceased to be funny, of stale jokes and 
staler situations, and adultery as the eternal motive power, might 
It would be an experiment, we admit, but if 
Henry Dunbar is a success the result of the experiment is half 
assured. 

We wonder if Mr. Taylor was himself quite conscious that he 
had prepared a tragedy. We suspect he imagined that the 
audience would be much more interested in Margaret's engage- 
ment, in the clearance of obstacles effected by her father’s death, 
than they actually were, that he had hardly imagined the extent 
to which the gloom enveloping the two principal figures would 


dominate all lighter shades. Had this not been the case he would, 


| we think, have lightened both those figures. Even murderers can- 


The abiding | 


not sigh always, and some sense of the grand absurdity of his situa- 
tion, for instance when talking to his partners, must have struck 
Henry Dunbar. Miss Terry, too, would have had some chance of 
mingling some of the humour she exhibited in The Sheep in Wolf's 
Clothing with the stronger emotions, and the slight sense of strain 
in all the characters, so real, but in actual life usually so invisible, 
would have been wanting. We knowno one with a better claim than 
Mr. Taylor to risk a daring experiment, and give the public what 
it has not had for years—a tragedy in which interest shall 
depend on tragic emotion an1 situation, an] not on poetry and 
elocution only. Why not act Paul Ferroll ? 
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THE FITZ-GERALDS OF KILDARE (CONTINUED). 


O of the daughters of the “Great Earl” Gerald were 

remarkable women: The eldest, Lady Eleanor, married 
first, Donnell McCarthy Reagh, chief of Carbery, county Cork, 
and after his death Calvagh O’Donnell, chief of Tyrconnell, 
on condition that he protected her young relative, the eleventh 
Earl of Kildare, and separated from him on finding that he in- 
tended to surrender the young Earl. The second daughter, Lady 
Margaret, became the wife of Paris Butler, eighth Earl of 
Ormonde, and mother of James, ninth Earl, and of Richard, 
first Viscount Mountgaret. A writer calls her ‘‘ a rare woman, 
and able for wisdom to rule arealm,”—and she gained the 
title of the ‘* Great Countess of Ormonde.” Her brother Gerald, 
ninth Earl of Kildare, is said to have been one of the handsomest 
men of his time. We have mentioned the earlier events of his 
life in speaking of his father, the Great Earl Gerald. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the conflicts of his father with the Irish, 
and on his death in 1513 was chosen by the Council Lord Justice 
of Ireland, and Henry VIII. raised him to the office of Lord 
Deputy. ‘This Earl,” says the Marquis of Kildare, “ appears 
to have followed the example of his father in considering it his 
duty, as representing the King, to govern and defend the Pale 
alone, and to have ruled the rest of his possessions as an Irish 
chief. The Pale at that time consisted of the counties of Dublin, 
Louth, Meath, and Kildare. The rest of the island was divided 
among about 30 great Anglo-Irish lords and 60 Irish chieftains.” 
The career of the new Earl was a badly executed copy of his 
father’s. He had enough of the craft which distinguished that 
remarkable nobleman to deiude and baffle the English Govern- 
ment for some little time, but he had not the real sagacity of his 
father, and intoxicated by success, he fell into the dangerous 
error of throwing himself for support on the Irish chiefs 
alone, and so destroying that mixed and ambiguous relation 
to the two countries which had been the real foundation of 
the power possessed by his ancestors. His began his fune- 
tions as Deputy in much the usual manner, making raids on 
the native chiefs, and establishing his own power to the utmost, 
at the expense alike of the English Crown and the rival Anglo-Irish 
houses. In 1517 his Countess died, and in the following year his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Ormonde, and other noblemen for- 
warded to Court grave accusations against him of having appro- 
priated the Crown revenues, &c., and allied himself with the Irish 
enemies. He was summoned to England in 1519, and leaving his 
cousin, Sir Maurice Fitz-Gerald, as his Deputy, went over to meet 
the charges against him. In the beginning of 1520 the King de 
prived Kildare of the office of Lord Deputy, and appointed the 
Earl of Surrey in his place, but the crafty Earl laid the foundation 
for the restoration of his fortunes by marrying while thus detained 
in England Lady Elizabeth Grey, fourth daughter of Thomas, 
Marquis of Dorset, and second cousin to Henry VIII. In June, 
1520, he accompanied the King to France, and distinguished him- 
self at the Field of the Cloth of Gold by his brilliant bearing. 
In short he so won on Henry by his personal qualities, that though 
still distrusting his loyalty the King allowed him in January, 1523, 
to return to Ireland, where Surrey had been succeeded by 
the Earl of Ormonde. But the Butlers, though powerful, and 
more attached on the whole to the English interest than the Fitz- 
geralds, were not able to govern with the same success, in conse- 
quence of their own possessions being separated from the seat of 
Government by fifty miles of dangerous country. Desmond was 
at this time in rebellion, and continued so, and Kildare intrigued 
against Ormonde and secretly abetted his kinsman. He and 
Ormonde made mutual charges against each other to the English 
Court, and in November, 1523, arbiters were appointed by the 
King, who, after hearing evidence, bound over both Earls to 
keep the peace for one year in bonds of 1,000 marks each ; 
but fresh outrages on the part of the Fitz-Geralds followed, 
and in June, 1524, commissioners arrived from England charged 
with inquiring into the facts, but with the provision that if they 
found the charges against Kildare not proved they were to rein- 
state him in the office of Deputy. This favourable stipulation was 
obtained through the influence of the Marquis of Dorset, Kildare’s 
father-in-law, and through his means also the inquiry was held in 
Ireland. The result was that Kildare triumphed, and was re- 
appointed Deputy on August 4, 1524. Flushed with success, 
the Earl lost his head, and began, along with Desmond, to intrigue 
first with France, and afterwards with the Emperor and the Pope. 
He married his three daughters to O'Connor, O’Carroll, and the 
Baron of Slane. He was ordered to capture Desmond, who had 
been attainted of treason and was in arms, but he gave him secret 








information which enabled him to escape, and used his forces in 
cementing alliances among the Irish chiefs by making himself a 
party to their family feuds. Kildare went so far as to transfer the 
cannon and military stores from Dublin Castle to his own castle of 
Maynooth, and though Ormonde sent repeated informations against 
him he maintained his power till 1527 (in the crisis of the King’s 
quarrel with the Pope), when he was again summoned to England, 
and appeared before the Council Board to answer for his conduct, 
where a violent scene ensued between him and Wolsey, who was 
always his great opponent, and Kildare was sent to the ‘Tower. 
Yet Wolsey advised that he should not be removed from the 
Deputyship, as there was no influence fit to replace him in Ireland, 
but that he should be kept in England. It is a curious illustration 
of Kildare’s personal influence that even Surrey, now Duke of 
Norfolk, offered to become security for him, and he was liberated on 
the bail of the Greys and other relatives, and took up his residence 
at the Duke's house at Stoke Newington. Butin July, 1528, Kildare, 
impatient of this restraint, sent over his daughter, Lady Slane, to 
incite O'Connor and O'Neill to invade the Pale, while Desmond 
held Ormonde in check. On this Kildare was deprived of his 
office of Lord Deputy and again committed to the Tower, and his 
brother-in-law, the head of the Butlers, was appointed in his 
place. But this arrangement not working well, Kildare was 
released in 1529, and then Henry resolved on the step of 
appointing his natural son, the Duke of Richmond, as nominal 
Lord-Lieutenant, and sent over Sir William Skeffington as Deputy. 
He was ordered to govern with the advice and co-operation of the 
Earl of Kildare, who accompanied him to Ireland in August, 1530. 
The King, however, also sent over as a spy on Kildare, John Allen, 
one of the able men raised from nothing by Wolsey’s penetration, 
and who was appointed Archbishop of Dublin. In a short time 
quarrels arose between the new Deputy and Kildare, and the latter 
at Easter, 1532, again repaired to England, and again succeeded 
in Julyin obtaining his own restoration to the office of Lord Deputy, 
and returned in triumph to Ireland in the August following. He 
immediately deprived Archbishop Allen of the Chancellorship, 
which he conferred on a creature of his own, the Archbishop of 
Armagh. The Allens, however, the Archbishop and a kinsman 
who was Master of the Rolls, kept up their report to the King of 
Kildare’s proceedings, and the Tudor wrath, though slow and 
measured, wasa certain and dangerous thing. Kildare maintained 
his power and acted much as before till February, 1534, when the 
Papal sentence of excommunication was hanging over Henry's 
head. Then Henry resolved to take a decided step, and Kildare 
was again summoned to London. ‘Trusting to his former arts, he 
again ventured over, but the term of Tudor forbearance had 
expired, and any further toleration of his conduct had become 
under the present circumstances dangerous. Kildare never again 
left the Tower, to which he was consigned. He had previously 
appointed his sor Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Lord Offaly, “Silken 
Thomas,” as he was called, his Deputy, but as this young noble- 
man had accompanied his father to England, the old Earl now 
hurriedly sent him back to Ireland, with instructions to rise in 
open rebellion against the English Government. ‘The Earl himself 
lingered on in prison till the 12th of December, 1534, when he 
died, just after he had received the news of the excommunication 
of his son. A very severe judgment is passed upon him by Mr. 
Froude, and no doubt in many respects this is justified by his 
public acts. But there seems to have been another side to his 
character, and he is described on the unexceptionable authority of 
a despatch from the Earl of Ormonde and the Lords of the 
Council to Cromwell, after his death, as “ the greatest improver 
of his lands in this land ;” and notwithstanding the injuries inflicted 
on the Pale by his last Irish alliance, he relieved Kildare from 
the quartering of Galloglasses on it, and assessed them upon the 
Irish. So that it is probable that Kildare was a good lord to his 
own people and a good friend to his friends and allies, though he 
was a ruthless enemy and a disloyal subject. His second 
daughter by his second wife, the Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Gerald, was 
the “Fair Geraldine ” of romance, who became one of the Maids 
of Honour to the Lady Mary (afterwards Queen Mary Tudor) in 
1542, and was made the ideal heroine of Lord Surrey’s poems. 
‘That there was any real passion on his part seems not at all 
probable, as she was a mere child at the time of the composition of 
his earliest sonnet to her. But romance, which transported him to 
Italy, where he probably never was at all, has also blended his 
name with hers in a tissue of the wildest fables. 

Thomas, tenth Earl of Kildare, as he called himself, but as 
he was never recognized by the English Government, having 
arrived in Ireland by his father’s orders in 1534, at once prepared 
for revolt. He was then Lord Offaly, but was usually called 
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‘¢ Lord Thomas.” As a formal preliminary, on the 11th of June, 
while the Irish Council were sitting in St. Mary’s Abbey, Lord 
Thomas, at the head of a hundred and forty young Geraldines, 
galloped up to the gate, and springing off his horse, strode into 
the assembly, and solemnly surrendered his Sword of State as 
Vice-Deputy, and renounced his allegiance to Henry, adding the 
most violent invectives against the King. He spoke in Irish, and 
when the Chancellor interposed a few words of timid remonstrance 
in English, the young nobleman—he was in his twenty-first year 
—interrupted him with an Irish battle chant, and with his wild 
followers rushed out of the abbey and galloped off. The first 
stage of the rebellion was very serious for England. By influence 
or force Lord Thomas induced most of the inhabitants of the Pale 
to join his banner, anl summoned Dublin, which was held only 
by Sir John White, a brave English soldier, with a hundred men- 
at-arms. The citizens of Dublin were divided in opinion, and 
White, finding it impossible to hold both town and castle, aban- 
doned the former, and gatheringfhastily what provisions he could, 
prepared for a desperate resistance in the latter, which had been 
denuded by Kildare of almost all its military stores. 
immediately laid siege to the castle on the 27th of July. Archbishop 
Allen, attempting to escape into England, was betrayed into the 
hands of the Fitz-Geralds, and on the 28th was murdered in the 
presence of the young lord and three of his uncles, and his chap- 
lains and all his servants who were of English blood shared the 
same fate. The Fitz-Geralds then despatched the Archbishop of 
Kells to the Pope and the Emperor, to acquaint them with their 
enterprise, ask assistance, anil obtain absolution for the murder of 
Allen. Meanwhile Dublin Bay was blockaded by pirate ships, 
and the garrison of the castle reduced to great extremities. They 


must have surrendered,—for Sir William Skeflington, who had | 


been appointed Deputy, was an old man, unfit mentally and 
bodily for the office, and he delayed his preparations for relieving 
the place in an almost unaccountable manner—had not the hostility 
of the Butlers to the Fitz-Geralds saved the English Government. 
The Earl of Ormonde, at this time attached to the English 
connection, and fearful of the consequences to his family if the 
rebellion succeeded, relieved the castle by a raid into Kildare’s 
own country, and Fitz-Gerald, leaving a detachment in the town 
of Dublin, hastened to oppose his rival and retaliate on his ter- 
ritories. But now the citizens of Dublin rose on the detachment 
he had left behind, and made prisoners of them, On this Lord 
Thomas had to abandon his revenge. But before retiring he made 
an attempt to persuade Ormonde to join him by tempting offers 
of lands, spoil, and power. But he was unsuccessful, though he 
managed to delude the Butlers into a truce, under cover of which he 
inflicted much damage upon them, and leaving a cordon round 
Ormonde to prevent his relieving Dublin, Fitz-Gerald hastened 
back to recommence the siege of that place. Again the garrison 
was reduced to the last extremities. Skeffington still delayed 


Fitz-Gerald | 


| nooth,” and the immediate consequences were the desertion of 
| Fitz-Gerald’s followers and the complete collapse of the rebellion. 
Like Cromwell’s severities at Drogheda, the terror of the example 
produced what no other means could half so rapidly haye 
produced—though we are not justifying the proceeding in the 
latter case—and broke the spirit of the rebels. They felt that 
the English Government was at last in earnest, and the 
hopelessness of their struggle flashed upon their minds. Lorg 
Thomas, or Lord Kildare, as he now called himself, was a 
fugitive, safe from fear of betrayal by the Irish, but des. 
tined to fall a victim to perhaps the unintentional treachery of 
his relative, Lord Leonard Grey. In August Kildare wrote to 
Grey, who had arrived in Ireland, and was with the army offering 
to surrender if assured of pardon, but holding out a threat of 
resistance to extremities if this was refused. Grey persuaded him 
to have a personal interview, which took place on the 18th. At 
this meeting Grey declared he had no authority to grant a pardon, 
but held out hopes of such being granted if Kildare surrendered 
unconditionally, and promised himself to accompany him to Eng- 
| land and plead his cause. On this Kildare surrendered. A great 
discussion ensued in the English Council as to what should be done 
under these circumstances, but the difliculty was solved by the 
wily Norfolk suggesting the middle course of detention in prison 
for the present time and the execution of the sentence at some 





| 


future period, as less injurious to the Royal honour, which had 
been partially pledged by Grey. ‘This course was followed. Kildare 
and his uncles who had been implicated with him in the rebellion 
| were thrown into the ‘Tower, where the commencement of the 
is engraved (probably by 





Earl’s name, * Thomas Fitz-G : 
his own hand) on a stone in the State prison, the inscription 
never having been finished. At length, after an imprisonment of 
sixteen months, the Earl, on the 3rd of February, 1537, was hung, 
drawn, and quartered at Tyburn as a traitor, and his five uncles 
shared the same fate. ‘Thus for the time fell the great House of 
| the Geraldines of Kildare. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CorresPoNDEN?. | 
Ne uw York, 1h comber 8, 1865. 
ConGreEss met on Monday of this week, was organized without 
| difficulty, and proceeded promptly and quietly to business. Little, 
however, has been done during the week, because ‘Thursday being 
| the day of thanksgiving appointed by the President, both Houses 
| adjourned on Wednesday until Monday next, in order to give 
| members whose homes were within twenty-four hours of Washing- 
; ton an opportunity of keeping the festival with their families. 
The same margin is also given, as I have mentioned before, on 
the approach of the Christmas holidays. So insensible are these 
‘* Americans” to the ties of home and the charms of household 


| 
| 


sailing, but again Ormonde saved them by breaking through the | festivity, so fond are they of hotel life and of feeding gregariously 
line of enemies, and again invading Kildare’s country. At last,on | in public. During the three days’ session nothing of importance 
the 14th of October, Skeffington set sail, but on arriving off the | took place except the referring to a Committee of fifteen, six from 
coast he suffered himself to be deluded by a false report that | the Senate and nine from the House, all questions in regard to the re 
Dublin had already surrendered to Fitz-Gerald, and sending only a | lations to the Government of the States lately under rebel authority, 
detachment towards that town (headed by two officers who dis- | including the right of delegates from those States to seats, and the 
believed the news), he prepared to concentrate his main force at | reception of the President’s Message, with the reports of the heads 
Waterford. The consequence was that while Dublin was reached | of departments. I have heard the reference to the Committee 
by this detachment without opposition, Skeffington himself suffered | deplored by an intelligent Englishman as oppressive, as indicative 
several losses from the Fitz-Geralds before, on the 21st of October, | of an inclination to gag the late rebels and their Northern friends, 
he made up his mind to join his detachment in that town. Arrived | and as likely to confirm an opinion which he found generally held 
there, he delayed any further operations, disappointed Ormonde | at the South, from which he has just returned, that the Republican 
in his promised co-operation, and with trifling exceptions left ; members and the War Democrats, now self-styled and half-named 
The | the Union party, wish to deprive the people of the late Confede- 
racy of their civil rights, and to that end that they would find 
some way of excluding Southern members from their seats in Con- 
gress and of keeping the Southern people under military rule. LI 
fear my friend went through the South with his ears rather 
credulously open to the complaints of those wonderful Con- 
federates, whose prodigies of valour (as told by themselves 
under the severe restraints of social intercourse) are recounted 


Lord ‘Thomas undisturbed master of the open country. 
army became demoralized during this long inactivity, and | 
the Irish began to speculate on the probability of Kil- | 
are returning in triumph, and Fitz-Gerald being as be- | 
fore pardoned and rewarded for his treason by the English | 
Government. At last the King appointed Lord Leonard Grey 
Chief Marshal of the army, employing seemingly the old Tudor | 
device of making use of relatives to destroy their own kith and | 





kin. He, however, would not send Grey over till the summer of | 
1535, and meanwhile sent peremptory orders to Skeffington to march 
with his army from Dublin. Accordingly on the 14th of March, 
1535, the Deputy appeared before Maynooth Castle —then deemed | 
impregnable—and on the 23rd, after battering it with artillery, | 
took it by storm. Thirty-seven survivors of the garrison were | 
taken prisoners, with two officers, two Irish ecclesiastics, and one 
of the murderers of the Archbishop (another had meanwhile died 
of a painful disease). A court-martial was held, and twenty-six 
were hung on the spot. This was called the ‘* Pardon of May- 








by the Zimes’ special correspondent in a recent letter from 
the Shenandoah Valley. But as some of my readers may take 
the same view that he did of this reference, I will explain 
that it was made without any intention whatever of oppressing or 
even imposing severe restrictions on the people lately in rebellion, 
but solely with a view to the orderly, prompt, and well considered 
despatch of public business, especially that great business of the 
session, the settlement of the terms on which the people of the 
States lately in rebellion are to receive back their full civil and 
political rights. Had this question in any of its many aspects been 
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suffered to come up in open House in the first days of the session 
(and if not kept out it could not have been kept down), it would 
have thrown the House into great and prolonged confusion. The 
Union party are largely in the majority, it is true, and would 
therefore seem to have the ordering of this matter in its own hands. 
And were fair play and the rules of strict decorum always observed 
in the House of Representatives, doubtless this important business 
might have been despatched with reasonable promptitude as well 
as decently and in order, even if it had come up crudely in open 
House on the first day of the session. But the Democrats are 
virulent and untiring in their opposition, and are determined 
upon re-establishing, if they can, their old connection with 
the dominant class in the late Slave States. Had not the Union 
y used their majority inflexibly to organize the House upon 
the Clerk’s roll, which was made up without the names of dele- 
gates from the States lately in rebellion, and to refer the question 
of the title of those delegates to seats to a committee, the Demo- 
crats, being venomous and obstinate, might, and not improbably 
would, have kept the House in confusion, possibly have prevented 
its organization for many days, and perhaps for a long time, by 
an irregular kind of parliamentary warfare known among us 
by the disgraceful name filibustering. ‘This is simply the inter- 
ruption of public business by means of, or rather in accordance 
with, those very rules which were made to facilitate it. It is most 
often practised at the end of a session, the close of which on a 
certain day is prescribed by law. Many bills, frequently the 
appropriation bills, without the passage of which the waeels 
of Government could not move, are then awaiting final 
action. ‘Then the opposition, sometimes a small part of 
the opposition, and sometimes even a faction of the con- 
trolling party, will determine that unless some pet measure of 
theirs is adopted by the House they will prevent further legislation. 
This they do by speaking—all of them—to the purpose or from the 
purpose upon every point of every question that comes up. They 
talk Buncombe, spread-eagleism ; they quibble, they bluster, they 
amend, and amend amendments; they make frivolous points of 
order, and manage to debate them, and even to stave off the pre- 
vious question ; they openly declare that they are taking extreme 
measures in defence of the rights of an oppressed minority, and 
that the vote shall not be taken upon the bill before the House until 
their demands are complied with, and their bill is attached to that 
about to be passed as a rider. True, the party which thus conducts 
itself often fails to carry its point, but sometimes it succeeds, the 
result being a bill, or even bills, of most anomalous and incongruous 
character ; but in any case they make great trouble and confusion, 
and annoy the majority, and gratify that meanest of all passions, 
revenge, by the use of these disgraceful parliamentary tactics, which 
even when used, as they have been once or twice, in the service of 
truth and right, are the reproach of our legislative bodies. In the 
House of Commons I suppose the Speaker, supported by the more 
influential members, would at once frown down such proceedings, 
supposing that such could be commenced there. But it is one of 
the defects of our society in all its phases that mean men, offensive 
men, bores, wrong-doers within the limit of the law, in fact all 
sorts of human nuisances, cannot be frowned down. So long as 
they commit no crime or legal misdemeanour they are “‘ as good as 
you,” they stand on their rights, and face it out. The men here 
who by mere authority and weight of character can preserve them- 
selves and others from this kind of annoyance and of wrong are 
very few indeed. I hardly know of any except the judges of the 
Supreme Court on circuit, and they, I fear, nowhere but in court. 
This of course refers only to public affairs and public or, strictly 
speaking, political assemblies. In private, character has its weight, 
and so has the general sentiment of the best men. It is only 
when we are before the world that we are indecent. All 
opportunity for this kind of practice, and for what was even more 
likely to happen, a long, wearisome, windy, vague debate, com- 
ing no whither, tending no whither, like so much of our Con- 
gressional talk, in which every man claims and has the oppor- 
tunity of declaring his ‘‘ sentiments,” or giving his views upon 
the state of the Union and things in general, and this going on 
for weeks, and all for naught, the vote at the end—it cannot 
properly be called the conclusion--of the pow-wow being exactly 
what it would have been at the beginning—all opportunity for 
this was taken away by the decision in caucus to organize the 
House upon the roll of the last Congress, and to proceed at once 
inflexibly to the election of Speaker and Clerk, and the reference 
of the question of seats to the Committee of fifteen. This Com- 
mittee is authorized to report by bill, or otherwise, and the alter- 
native is one of very wide seope. The whole question, in fact 
all the questions arising from the rebellion, will be canvassed in 





this Committee, while the senate and the House are going on 
with the routine business of the session, and the subject, after it 
has been prepared and digested, will be taken up in an orderly 
and systematic manner, and after both parties have discovered 
what they can do, what the President will approve (for his 
power is now limited to a veto, which can be set aside by a 
two-thirds vote), and what will satisfy the delegates from the States 
lately under Confederate authority. There is no reasonable doubt, 
I think, that delegates will be at once admitted to seats from all 
the States which have declared the ordinance of secession null and 
void, ratified the constitutional amendment prohibiting slavery, 
secured the civil rights of the late slaves, and repudiated the rebel 
debt. ‘I'o those which have failed on any one of these vital points, 
the discipline of exclusion will probably be applied, and in that 
case it is difficult to see how they can do otherwise than yield. 
There will of course be a strong effort, headed by Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Wilson in the Senate, and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens in the House, 
to exclude delegates from all the States in question until they grant 
the negroes full political as well as civil rights, but it can hardly be 
successful. How could it be so in the face of the recent votes 
in Connecticut, and Minnesota,—and even Wisconsin,—the last 
of which States gave more than 20,000 majority (at Mr. Lincoln's 
election in 1860) for the exclusion of slavery from the Territories, , 
which gave its voice for him by a majority almost as large after he 
had issued the proclamation of emancipation (some thousands of its 
voters having meantime died upon the field), which sent 42,500 
men into the army in the first three years of the war, and which 
promptly ratified the constitutional amendment, having decided 
by a majority of 10,000 not to bestow the elective franchise on 
negroes? When the Free States (though now all are Free), 
in which the negroes are few and comparatively civilized and in- 
structed, refuse to admit them to suffrage, is it probable that 
compliance with a demand that they shall be admitted in States 
where they are in great numbers, and have yet barely emerged 
from chattel-slavery, can be enforced? Have the people with 
motes in their eyes come to the point of yielding with such docility 
to the remonstrances of those who have beams in theirs? These 
are questions, among many others, which the negro-suffrage party 
must answer satisfactorily before they can prevail upon Congress to 
adopt their policy. Upon this point, however, I have come to the 
conclusion that Congress and politicians generally are in advance 
of the people of the North. A few of them take their position 
in favour of negro suffrage honestly and upon principle, but 
mostly they look upon this question, as upon all others, with a 
single eye to party and personal success ; and those who think that 
the negro vote may be counted upon for their side are ready to 
secure it by seeming ready to give it, when if they thought 
that it would be thrown against them, or if they acted upon 
their own preferences or views, they would withhold the vote 
for ever. I am not here attributing motives unwarrantably, 
or even upon mere inference. The New York Times, which is 
managed bytwo of the astutest politicians of the Republican party, 
said plainly, when this question first came up, that when the op- 
portunity presented itself all parties would hasten to be first to 
admit negroes to the elective franchise, in order to reap the ad- 
vantage that would ensue from such ready generosity, or justice. 
A YANKEE. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 
* 74 Piccadilly, W., 18th December, 1865. 
Sir,—The article with the above heading in your number for 
December 3 has the following remarks : —‘‘The present state of the 
law has also had other pernicious effects. It has driven publishers 
here and in America to various devices with a view of evading it. 
We will notice two which have been resorted to in our own country. 
cee a . The other device to which we must allude is, however, 
of a different character. It consists in the insertion in the midst 
of some American book of original matter written by an English- 
man. The work is then registered here, and the publisher hopes 
to be able to restrain the publication in England of any copies of the 
American work, although in these the additional matter may be 
omitted.” As ‘*this second device,” as it is termed, evidently 
refers to a suit of my own now pending, and as in one important 
particular at least the writer has fallen into a serious error, I 
trouble you with a plain statement of facts. The work referred 
to, Artemus Ward among the Mormons, is not an American book 
with matter ‘inserted in its midst” written by an Englishman, 
but the bond jide joint production of an American and an English 
author, namely, Mr. C. F. Browne and Mr. E. P. Hingston, 





whose labours are so interwoven that neither could be separated 
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from the other without destroying the value, and even the mean- 
ing, of the work, and the unauthorized reprint complained of, so 
far from ‘ omitting,” does, as expressly charged in my bill, include 
every line contributed to the book by the English author. This, 
you will perceive, materially alters the complexion of the case, and 
I confidently hope that instead of predicting the ‘‘ ultimate 
failure” of my suit, you will, now the facts are explained, extend 
your sympathies to Mr. Hingston in his attempt to obtain that 
protection to which as an Englishman he believes himself entitled. 

I am, however, far from agreeing with you in the view that 
there would be anything contrary to good morals in an attempt 
to secure rights over the labour of a man’s brains, even by merely 
inserting matter written by an Englishman “in the midst of his 
book ;” nor is this ‘‘ device ” for defeating the injustice of the pre- 
sent legalized system of general scramble for literary property 
between England and the United States quite so unknown to 
English authors as you appear to imagine. On the contrary, the 
custom of publishing English works in America with passages 
inserted by American citizens, for the avowed purpose of securing 
copyright, is extremely common and, as far as I am informed, 
generally successful. The reprints of some of our best magazines 
are, I believe, secured by merely having an occasional con- 
» tribution by an American writer. 

I may mention another name which occurs to me, that of 
Mr. Smiles, the author of the Lives of the Engineers, whose 
volume of Brief Biographies, first published in the United States, 
was secured by this means. If this system should become ex- 
tended, the object for which you are contending, namely, a satis- 
factory copyright arrangement between England and America, 
will certainly be rendered more easy of attainment, for piracy will 
virtually be extinguished, and the ‘sinister interests ” (to use a 
phrase of Bentham) which now prevent that desirable consumma- 
tion will scarcely have anything left to fight for.—I am, Sir, your 


very obedient servant, 
JoHN CAMDEN Horren. 





THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—My chief design in writing is to express my dissent from 
the views which you have supported in respect of those who in 
counties ought to have the franchise, but first allow me to express 
my indebtedness to you for the great service you have done the 
cause of liberty in your defence of the American Government in 
those measures which were taken, and which have been so success- 
fully prosecuted, against the seceding States, whose whole course 
of acting was so thoroughly opposed to the eternal principles of 
righteousness. Mr. Johnson, who succeeded the lamented Mr. 
Lincoln, is an able man, but it is deeply to be regretted that he 
does not see his way to give to the freedmen equal rights. That 
meanwhile they are not very well qualified to exercise them may 
be admitted, but I have a firm conviction that it would be a less 
evil to give than to withhold them, for if equal rights are with- 
held now, a foundation will be laid for continual agitation, and in 
all probability for future war. Let me add that your views about 
the lamentable state of affairsin Jamaica have my entire approba- 
tion. 

But my design in writing is specially about the franchise in 
You say it ought not to be given to any who pay less 
than an annual rent of 20/. Should this be the minimum, I and 
-many more must remain among the unenfrafichised. I live in a 
small town in one of our Scotch counties, and in a house of con- 
siderably more than 10/. of annual rent. In direct taxes for the 
present year I pay above 6/. Many living beside me, having pro- 


counties. 


perty yielding a little more than 10/. annually, for which they pay a | 


direct tax of 3s. 4d., have a vote, and I have none. 
that my neighbour pays as much in direct taxes as I do, and in most 
cases this is not true, I think myself unjustly dealt by. So far as 
my knowledge goes, those in counties who live in houses for 
which they pay 10/. of annual rent are in every sense better 
entitled to have a vote, occupy a higher position, and are more 


intelligent than those who have property yielding them an annual | 


If, then, they have a vote, why should the others 
Then I look at burghs, and find that a person 


income of 10/, 
be deprived ? 


occupying a house for which he pays an annual rent of, 10/. has | 


a vote, while a person living in a county and paying the same 
rent has none. Why is this? Is it because he living in the town 
is better qualified? ‘They may believe this who can, [ cannot; 
in truth, my belief is that in most cases the very opposite is the 
fact. ‘There may be objections to give the power of voting to the 
class to which I belong, or to those paying.an annual rent of 10/., 


Even granting | 


but I confess I have not seen them, and if they exist I would like 
you to point them out.—I am your obedient servant, A. §. 
Ayrshire. 


[The unjust working of any special political franchise to indi- 
viduals is scarcely a strong argument against it. A representative 
system must look only to the general representative effect,-—alge 
why nominate special boroughs to elect representatives at all, and 
not rather give it to all boroughs? We think the only good 
argument for a 20/. and against a 10/. county franchise is that, 
in England generally, if not in Scotland, the class of county non- 
electors living in houses rented between 10/. and 20/. is not inde- 
pendent of landlord influence,—would not therefore elect repre- 
sentatives of their owx views, but only representatives of their 
landlords’ views. —Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


—— 
ECCE HOMO.* 

THE attempt to delineate from within the life and work of Christ, 
without making any fundamental theological assumption as to his 
nature and the reality of his revelations, is almost like the attempt 
to paint a picture without making any assumption as to the 
quarter whence the light comes, and consequently whither the 
shadows fall. This strikes us as the only great fault of a very 
original and remarkable book, full of striking thought and delicate 
perception, a book that has realized with wonderful vigour and 
freshness—with far more power than Neander, and far more both 
of power and truth than Renan and Strauss—the historical magni- 
tude of Christ’s work, and which here and there gives us readings 
of the finest kind of the probable motive of his individual words and 
actions. ‘The disadvantage which the author labours under as com- 
pared with Renan, for instance, is that he declines to assume any 
steady theological principle on which to interpret the true meaning, 
and estimate the true worth, of the work he describes, and attempts, 
what is really artistically inconsistent with his design,—to express 
the historical effect and value of Christ’s work in a form that shall 
be independent of the ultimate motive-power by which it operated. 
Now unquestionably the writers of the first three Gospels did write 
of Christ and his work without any fixed conception on this head, 
and their narratives reflect the uncertain view of Christian tradition 
and of the early Church as to the theological meaning of our Lord’s 
career. Not till we reach St. John’s Gospel is there any steady 
principle of interpretation applied to Christ’s acts and life. But 
then the first three Evangelists do not attempt, what the author 
of this book clearly does attempt,—to find the centre of unity in 
our Lord’s life and purposes. They describe him only from out- 
side,—the startling impression which he made upon his disciples 
and the external world of Galilee and Judea,—and, again, the occa- 
sional glimpses which his language seemed to give that outside world 
into the mysterious world withinhim. But the author of this book 
confesses that ‘‘ after reading a good many books on Christ, he felt 
still constrained to confess that there was no historical character 
whose motives, objects, and feelings, remained so incompre- 
| hensible to him ;” and yet he tries to inquire into ** these motives, 
| objects, and feelings,” and gives, or tries to give us the result of 
| this inquiry without discussing, or at least without wishing to 
discuss, ‘‘ any theological questions whatever,”—reserving ** Christ 

| as the creator of modern theology and religion” for the subject of 
|another volume. He may say perhaps that it is one thing to 
|enter into Christ’s aims and to analyze the human influences by 
which Christ hope to attain those aims, and quite another thing 
to know whether the private theological assumptions which 
persuaded him that he could keep those influences ever powerful 
|and fresh, are, or are not, well founded. Yet after all, as M. 
tenan has truly perceived, it is an essential condition of the 
picture, if you draw it from within at all, to discriminate the light 
of a brilliant fanaticism from the light of calm truth. Ind2ed 
the author partly perceives this necessity, and involves himself ina 
double perplexity to evade it. In the first place, he does assume, 
| and from his point of view can hardly help assuming, the divine 
authority, and even the supernatural powers of Christ; for ether 
to assume or to deny this was necessary in order to draw any 
' coherent picture at all; and yet this is, we take it, unquestionably 
In the second place, he only 








a very great theological assumption. 
avoids assuming something much deeper, namely, the permanent 
and direct personal agency of Christ in the spirits of all his dis- 
ciples at least, if not of all men, by substituting for that agency an 
abstract idea which he supposes it to be the great purpose of Christ 





| * Ecce Homo. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. London: Macmillan 
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to propagate in the human heart, and which he calls 6s The En- 
thusiasm of Huamanity,”—this Enthusiasm of Humanity being in 
fact the love for man inspired by realizing that Christ is the per- 
fect moral ideal of man some lingering trace of whoin is to be 
found in every human being, however degraded. In other words, 
by a procedure familiar to all theologians this able writer substi- 
tutes a secondary principle, the love for Christ, as the great redeem- 
ing agency, in the place of Christ himself, and thus postpones the 
theological problem as to the ultimate divine power by which 
Christ expected to establish his kingdom. Once admit that 
Christ intended to establish a kingdom of which ‘“ the Enthusiasm 
of Humanity” would be the essential moral characteristic, and 
the question how that enthusiasm is to be sustained, whether by 
Christ’s direct inspiration, or by the indirect influence exerted 
through the picture of him left in the Gospels, or by an Apostolic 
succession of Christ-like minds exercising some portion of his in- 
fluence in generation after generation, is at least capable of being 
deferred for future consideration. In this way all theological 
assumptions are temporarily evaded;—and though a certain 
indefinite divine authority is almost necessarily attributed to 
Christ throughout, the question as to the character and modus 
operandi of that authority is left behind in the shadow, the author 
giving us instead an elaborate and even metaphysical analysis of this 
secondary evangelizing idea, —‘ the enthusiasm of Humanity,’—and 
of its mode of affecting human beings when once it has taken a 
strong hold of them. But the book suffers for this defect of method. 
This ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ really acts as a kind of gauze veil 
thrown over the central figure on which the investigation was 
intended to throw light. M. Renan ‘explains’ Christ on an 
inconceivable theory, it is true, yet he does give the unity to his 
book of following him into all he does with such poor clue as 
he has. The author of Ecce Homo, with an infinitely deeper 
insight, merges Christ in a disputable if not imaginary theory as 
to his moral instrumentalities,—in one word, in a formula that may 
be Christian, but is a+ least far less Christian than Christ. 

It is scarcely fair, however, to our author to notice the arbitrary 
character of the formula under cover of which he evades, as it 
seems to us, his true task, before we have given some conception of 
the remarkable line of thought by which he arrives at it, and the 
mode in which he interpretsit. Our author begins, then, by notic- 
ing that Christ took up a movement which had been started not 
by himself, but by Jolin the Baptist, —a movement which proclaimed 
anew the revival of the form of government dearest to Jewish tradi- 
tion, a Theocracy, a Kingdom of God. John had only demanded 
repentance as a preliminary condition of membership in this king- 
dom, and had pointed to Christ as the man who should establish it. 
Christ felt in himself the power to work out John’s anticipation, 
to reveal the form and meaning of the approaching theocracy, — 
but before doing so there was naturally a period of conflict in his 
own mind, which has come down to us in the form of the Temp- 
tation, as to the sort of kingdom he should establish, and the sort 
of rank in it he should claim. Our author conceives Christ as 
undergoing this trial with the new glow of conscious supernatural 
power weighing freshly upon him. Was it a power he might use 
to promote his own safety in the midst of perils? This was his 
first inward conflict, andhe answered it in the negative. He felt 
himself removed by his extraordinary powers above ordinary rules, 
and yet instead of being exalted he was but awestruck by his 
position, and determined to hold his great trust exclusively for the 
objects for which it was given. But what was that object? To 
revive in himself a diviner royalty than had ever been granted to 
any Jewish prophet or king,—by exercising anew the right of 
calling mankind into a new and divine society, a right never 
exercised hitherto since Jehovah himself had called Abraham 
from the idolatrous world in which he lived —and of legislating for 
that new society—a right never exercised by any prophet since 
the time of Moses,—and of judying that society by awarding to 
it the spiritual rewards and penalties of the invisible future. ‘The 
winnowing fan by which John had prophesied that Christ should 
thoroughly * purge’ the Jewish world, was simply the call itself. 
Those who were prepared by the want in their own hearts to 
accept that call were thus separated from those who felt no such 
want. ‘On the whole those who accept the Call and abide by it 
are worthy of it. Yet to this rule there are a good many excep- 
tions. When theseed has been sown in the best ground, tares will 
spring up with the wheat, thrown in, as it were, by some spiteful 
neighbour. And when the winnowing has thus failed through 


bad from the good,—or rather of those whose state is without 
promise, from those whose state implies a promise of good :— 


“Bat now what is the quality that carries a man through the ordeal ? 
Can we find a name for it? It is, no doubt, neither more nor less than 
moral worth or goodness; but this is no reason why a more precise 
name should not be given to this particular aspect of goodness. For in 
fact all the good qualities to which we give names, as justice, temperance, 
courage, &c., are not so much parts of goodness as aspects of it, and no 
man can have any one of them without having in a degree all the others. 
What, then, shall we call goodness when it shows itself conquering con- 
vention, and unselfishly ranging itself on the right side in those crises 
when good and evil are most visibly opposed to each other? The first 
Christians had manifestly occasion for such a word, and one came into 
use which may be said to have become a permanent addition to the 
moral vocabulary of the world. This word was faith. It was not 
altogether new ; it might be found in the writings of the prophets; but 
it had never before seemed so important or so expressive of the essential 
worth of aman. When he rejected the test of correct conduct which 
society uses, Christ substituted the test of faith. It is to be understood 
that this is not strictly a Christian virtue; it is the virtue required of 
one who wishes to become a Christian. So much a man must bring 
with him; without it he is not worthy of the kingdom of God. To 
those who lack faith Christ will not be Legislator or King. He does 
not, indeed, dismiss them, but he suffers them to abandon a society 
which soon ceases to have any attraction for them. Such, then, is the 
new test, and it will be found the only one which could answer Christ's 
purpose of excluding all hollow disciples and including all, however 
rude and vicious, who were capable of better things. Every other good 
quality which we may wish to make the test of a man implies either too 
little or too much for this purpose. Justice is often but a form of 
pedantry, mercy mere easiness of temper, courage a mere firmness of 
physical constitution ; but if these virtues are genuine, then they indi- 
cate not goodness merely, but goodness considerably developed. A man 
may be potentially just or merciful, yet from defect of training he may 
be actually neither. We want a test which shall admit all who have it 
in them to be good, whether their good qualities be trained or no, Such 
a test is found in faith. He who, when goodness is impressively put 
before him, exhibits an instinctive loyalty to it, starts forward to take its 
side, trusts himself to it, such a man has faith, and the root of the 
matter is in sucha man. He may have habits of vice, but the loyal and 
faithful instinct in him will place him above many that practise virtue. 
He may be rude in thought and character, but ho will unconsciously 
gravitate towards what is right. Other virtues can scarcely thrive with- 
out a fine natural organization and a happy training. But the most 
neglected and ungifted of men may make a beginning with faith. Other 
virtues want civilization, acertain amount of knowledge, a few books ; 
but in half-bratal countenances faith will light up a glimmer of noble- 
ness. The savage, who can do little else, can wonder and worship and 
enthusiastically obey. He who cannot know what is right can know 
that some one else knows, he who has no law may still have a master, 
he who is incapable of justice may be capable of fidelity, he who under- 
stands little may have his sins forgiven because he loves much.” 


Nor was anything beyond the absolute personal loyalty implied 
in this springing forward of a not yet Christianized heart to their 
new leader, required by Christ as the condition of membership in 
his new society. He did not and could not require complete ac- 
quiescence in his legislation, for the new legislation made infinitely 
higher demands on the heart and will than the legislator of any 
secular society had ever made, nor does any secular society ever 
demand perfect obedience to all its requirements as a condition of 
citizenship. Still less did Christ demand, what has oftener been 
made an absolute condition in modern times, any perfection of 
theological creed. Our author very forcibly observes that as no 


society either secular or religious requires perfect actions froma its 
members as a condition of membership, so it is foolish and incon- 
sistent to profess to require perfect belief. ‘The reason of tolerance 
towards faults of conduct is that we all acknowledge the fight 
against bad habits to be immensely difficult, but there is precisely 
the same apology for imperfect creed :— 

“Tf the way to Christian action is beset by corrupt habits and mis- 
leading passions, the path to Christian truth is overgrown with pre- 
judices and strewn with fallen theories and rotting systems which hide 
it from our view. It is quite as hard to think rightly as it is to act 
rightly, or even to feel rightly. And as all allow that an error is a less 
culpable thing than a crime or a vicious passion, it is monstrous that it 
should be more severely punished; it is monstrous that Christ, 
who was called the friend of publicans and sinners, should be 
represented as the pitiless enemy of bewildered seekers of truth. 
How could men have been guilty of such an inconsistency? By 
speaking of what they do not understand. Men, in general, do not under- 
stand or appreciate the difficulty of finding truth. All men must act, 
and therefore all men learn in some degree how difficult it is to act 
rightly. The consequence is that all men can make excuse for those 
who fail to act rightly. But all men are not compelled to make an 
independent search for truth, and those who voluntarily undertake to 
do so are always few. They ought, indeed, to find pity and charity 
when they fail, for their undertaking is full of hazard, and in the course 
of it they are too apt to leave friends and companions behind them, and 
when they succeed they bring back glorious spoils for those who 
remained at home criticizing them. But they cannot expect such 
charity, for the hazards and difficulties of the undertaking are known 
to themselves alone. To the world at large it seems quite easy to find 
truth and inexcusable to miss it. And no wonder! For by finding 
truth they mean only learning by rote the maxims current around 





mishaps we must not interfere further, says Christ ; he will have 
no artificial winnowing Ly mere presumptuous private judgment 
of each other.” ‘This ‘ winnowing’ which Christ performed by | 


means of his Call, was in some sense a rough separating of the | Christian. No amount of disobedieuce which can be named, no 


them.” 
Hence ‘+ there are no specific acts which are unpardonable to the 
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amount of disbelief or ignorance of doctrine, is sufficient to deprive 
a man of the name of Christian.” All that is required is this 
preliminary power of faith, and the consent to submit it ta the 
training of Christ's peculiar legislation. 

This being clearly and very powerfully laid down, our author 
proceeds to inquire into the character of the Christian legislation. 
Its peculiarity was that it utterly avoided all ambitious collision 
with existing political systems, and professed to be spiritual legisla- 
tion for beings to be judged by spiritual judgment, and this alone. 
Moreover, the legislation was simple, though profoundly searching. 
It substituted for all mere positive statutes, such as the Mosaic 
law,—the injunction to each man to assume in the very depths of 
his spirit, the motives, feelings, aims, in a word the character, of 
his Master. What was consistent with this, even though ever so 
much forbidden by the Mosaic law, it permitted, as in accordance 
with the intention and spirit of that law. What was inconsistent 
with this, even though ever so much permitted by the Mosaic law, 
it forbade, as violating the deepest principle of that and of all 
moral law. This was in a word the whole of Christ’s legislation. 
But then in what respect was this new spiritual law most revolu- 
tionary ? how was it that the change of spirit it imposed rendered 
the organization of a new and universal society possible? At this 
point it is that our author effects his escape from his true subject,— 
the aims and character of Christ, —to the secondary instrumentality 
by which those aims may be realized, and that character may spread 
itself abroad. First, by seeing what Christ was, men may learn to 
love him. Then by loving him, they may learn to love all whom 
he loved, that is all mankind, and so we come to the ‘ enthusiasm 
of humanity.’ 

“But it is not absolutely necessary to humanity that a man shall 
have seen many men whom he can respect. The most lost cynic will 
get a new heart by learning thoroughly to believe in the virtue of onc 
man. Our estimate of human nature is in proportion to the best speci- 
men of it we have witnessed. This, then, it is which is wanted to raise 
the feeling of humanity into an enthusiasm; when the precept of love 
has been given, an image must be set before the eyes of those who 
are called upon to obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble 
and amiable enough to raise the whole race and make the meanest 
member of it sacred with reflected glory. Did not Christ do this? Did 
the command to love go forth to those who had never seen a human 
being they could revere? Could his followers turn upon him and say, 
‘How can we love a creature so degraded, full of vile wants and con- 
temptible passions, whose little life is most harmlessly spent when it is 
an empty round of eating and sleeping; a creature destined for the 
grave and for oblivion when his allotted term of fretfulness and folly 
has expired ?’ Of this race Christ himself was a member, and to this 
day is it not the best answer to all blasphemers of the species, the best 
consolation when our sense of its degradation is keenest, that a human 
brain was bebind his forehead and a human keart beating in his breast, 
and that within the whole creation of God nothing more elevated or 
more attractive has yet been found than he?” 


From this point our author, though he never loses for many pages 


together his vivid and original style, more or less merges Christ's | 


legislation in this abstract phrase which he has invented to express 
what he thinks its kernel. The chapters on the ‘‘ Law of Mercy,” the 
‘+ Law of Resentment,” and the ‘‘ Law of Forgiveness,” though they 
contain much fine criticism of Christ’s actual precepts, are more con- 
cerned with verifying the virtual harmony between these precepts 
and theformula he has suggested, than with following out the ruling 
principle of our Lord’s character. For example, our author says 
very finely in his chapter on the “‘ Law of Mercy,” that ‘‘ Mercy is 
Pity and Resentment blended at the highest power of each,”—an1 
that in the invitation to Zaccheus, or the pardon of the woman 
who was a sinner, ‘“‘it was mercy that revealed itself in Christ's 
word, the pity slightly veiled under royal grace, the resentment 
altogether unexpressed, and yet not concealed, because already too 
surely divined and anticipated by the roused conscience of the 
criminal.” Yet, even here, he often loses his true subject in the 
delight of verifying the method by which his favourite formula, or 
essence of Christianity, can be shown to necessitate exactly such 
precepts and acts as those of Christ :— 

“Christ, representing all who are possessed by the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity, does not regard crime with less angor, is not less anxious for 
the punishment of it, than the legalists, But when it is punished, when 
the claims of the injured party are satisfied, he does not dismiss the 
matter from his thoughts. He considers that the criminal also has 
claims upon him, claims so strong that they are not forfeited by any 
atrocity of crime. Nay, they are rather strengthened by his criminality, 
as they would be by misery, for the humane man, who finds his own 
happiness in his humanity, does sincerely consider the criminal to be 
miserable. This doctrine that vice is essentially pitiable was advanced 
sometimes in antiquity, but plain men flouted it from them with irri- 
tation as one of those childish paradoxes with which philosophers 
amused and abused their leisure, and some of the philosophers themselves 
showed that they only half believed it by the self-complacency and 
affected preciseness with which they demonstrated it. Nevertheless 
he in whom humanity is an enthusiasm does honestly feel distressed 
when he thinks of those who are fallen and lost in character and whom 
society repudiates. Even when wickedness is prosperous and flourishes 


| like a green bay tree, he understands pretty well and unaffectedly pities 
the uneasiness of remorse, the loneliness of pride, the moral paralysis 
| that succeeds satiety, the essential poverty of vulgarity. Nor does he 
, only feel such pity, but he has the courage to indulge it.” 

| ‘This formula of our author's seems to us not only to veil in great 
measure the subject of his inquiry—Christ himself—from himself 
and his readers, but to substitute for him a phrase that is mislead- 
ing as well as abstract. Enthusiasm, like all passion, would appear 
toimply a temper of mind inconsistent with high contemplative tran- 
quillity and veracity—with the power of honestly facing every dis- 
heartening truth with equanimity ; and i/ it imply this, this theory 
would be liable to the same criticism as Renan’s powerful and dis- 
torted picture of Christ’s supposed exaltation of mind almost run- 
ning into monomania as the final struggle with the Pharisees cul- 
minated. The doubt expressed by our Lord whether on his coming 
he should find faith on the earth can scarcely be described as a doubt 
due to the ‘enthusiasm of humanity.’ It seems to us that the natural 
attitude of Christ and of Christ’s disciples to men is not one grounded 
on any ‘enthusiasm,’ but on that deep theological assumption, 
almost coldly scientific in its nature, which our author wishes to 
evade or postpone,—that the Son of Man, being also the Word 
and Son of God, commands the keys of all hearts, and can 
command therefore all such access to them in his own time 
as shall be consistent with the law of freedom of human action. 
This faith alone seems to us to reconcile Christ's perfect calmness 
and veracity of vision with what our author calls the enthusiasm 
of his humanity ; and without this faith in his followers we can- 
not help thinking that it would be far more natural and consistent for 
us to leave the work of appealing to hardened hearts and corrupted 
wills simply to God, instead of ieading a forlorn hope which can 
only be justified by the authority and inspiration of him who knew 
what was in man. Our author, in postponing his theology, seems 
to us tohave postponed the true key to the practical aims and charac- 
ter he was discussing ; and yet a theological book of more power and 
freshness and higher insight we have not read for many years. 
It is, we cannot doubt, the work of a layman, bringing modes of 
thought, and illustrations not yet spoiled and formulated by the 
pulpit, to the consideration of a problem which, because it is pro- 
perly theological, is not on that account the less, hut the more, also 
the greatest historical problem which man can discuss. 








RALPH DARNELL.* 
Ratreu DARNELL is not equal to Tara, for Colonel Taylor has not 
| comprehended with the same thoroughness the nature and the 
| limits of his own power. It is power, as any one who read Tara 
| through would acknowledge, of a very remarkable, and in our day 
| of an almost unique kind, but it is not strictly speaking the power 
of a novelist. ‘The essence of that power is the capacity of repre- 
senting human nature, of creating any figure without life, which to 
all who see it shall seem to have life, and life of the vivid kind, 
and we are not sure that Colonel Taylor possesses this. He may, 
but it was not apparent in Tara, and is not apparent in Ralph Dar- 
nell. What he does possess is a faculty of an extremely rare and 
valuable though lower kind, that of painting certain figures of an 
exceptional though most interesting character which shall appear 
to be alive, and which the reader would rather see in motion than 
characters in themselves higher and more generic. Matchless paint- 
ing of a dog is not higher art than ordinary painting of the human 
figure, but from its scarcity it is much more valuable and more 
highly prized. No figure probably in all literature is so unreal to 
average Englishmen as that of a Hindoo girl in active movement, 
but Colonel Taylor in Tara created such a girl, and she was to 
all whe looked at her perfectly real, capable of intense volition, of 
action as full of purpose and as varied as that of any English- 
woman whatsoever. ‘To the mass of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers she 
| was probably rather a bore, and a bore of a bad kind, the sort of 
' bore whom the bored feel they ought to appreciate and don’t. 
But to the few who could see under her Oriental veil, so wide and 
wilfully made so thick, how charming she was, how thoroughly 
natural and original, how completely a girl, and how utterly un- 
like any girl Englishmen ever saw or conceived. She was no more 
like a European maiden of her own kind than that black slave in 
Millais’s sketch, the ‘‘ Finding of Moses”—oh that he would but 
make it a picture !—is like anything our white-visaged kinsmen can 
appreciate, but only those who cannot see denied that she had a 
beauty of her own. ‘There is genuine power in such a por- 
trait, power which we do not recognize in the first volume 
and a half of this novel. It is simply a sketch, after fifty other 
sketches, of life as it was in the middle of the last century, 
accurate enough, we dare say, in costume and appurtenances, 


* Ralph Dearne, By Colonel Meadows Taylor. London: Blackwood. 
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ne: figure may be accurate in dress, but not specially accurate 
underneath the clothes. Nanny the faithful nurse might be 
of to-day, Sybil is but a faithful girl, Ralph Darnell a wild 
oung man with good impulses. As to Roger Darnell, imagine 
Mr. Dombey an East India Director, and as for Mohocks, actresses, 
&e., they are properties, as the actors say, not people. Neither 
Colonel Taylor nor anybody else in our day, except perhaps 
Thackeray, and he did not do it, could explain what was in the 
inside of a “ blood” of 1750, what impelled him, what redeemed 
him, what made him as indifferent to women’s honour as no other 
generation of Englishmen has ever been, what elicited and what 
protected that reckless scorn alike of life and of propriety. 

Ralph Darnell in England bores us, aud he would bore us in 
India if he were not so completely subordinated to other figures, 
to Clive, for example, of whom Colonel ‘Taylor has given us a most 
human sketch ; to Suraj ood Dowlah, the drunken despot of Bengal ; 
to the Afghan leader Noor Khan, who has a prominence in one’s 
mental recollection of these sketches which Colonel Taylor did not, we 
conceive, intend, a picture of the physical power latent in Eastern 
intrigues which we have never seen surpassed, and two native 
women, each of whom is real. ‘There is life in every one, and in all 
but onesomething slightly unsatisfactory. Clive stands before us in 
Colonel Taylor’s portrait as he stood in life—the soldier-statesman, 
but then he stood there also in Macaulay’s picture, and we wanted 
of fiction something more, the inner life of the man who could not 
fear a foe and who never betrayed a friend, but yet who betrayed 
his enemies like a common swindler, and to the day when he died 
by his own hand feared something not in mortal array. Even in 
the Nawab—nay, we cannot carefully criticize the Nawab. There 
has been no such portrait painted in our time of the bad Eastern 
ruler, the utterly bad one, to whom Louis XI. was a hero and a 
statesman, Louis XV. a saint, and George IV. a gentleman. ‘The 
only characteristic of his external self which Colonel Taylor fails 
to give was a certain suavity as of high breeding, that air with 
which the great tiger in the Zoological turns in his walk, that 
perfection of feline aplomb visible in all native accounts of a 
man who from the fearful consequence of his crimes made 
an indelible impression on the native mind. Internally Colonel 
Taylor will perhaps one day sketch a similar man whom he has 
personally known, and externally we have him perfect; the coward, 
half daring, with his mad pride and madder sensuality, his tiger 
cruelty and animal grossness, gazing in asort of lustful scorn at a bur- 
lesqueon English habits, —-which Colonel Taylor has discreetly toned 
down, but which is to this hour acted in Bengal, and is not discreet, 
—and then running away at the first charge, the very man to order 
a friendly white man to be impaled simply to strike terror, or rip 
open a favourite mistress to see if she told truth as to her pregnancy. 
The worst side of him is not in Ralph Darnell, and could not be, 
but there is enough to suggest what he might have been, and 
what native accounts declare he was. Nor are we quite content 
with Noor ool Nissa. No one acquainted with native life, however 
hostile to natives, will, we believe, read that sweet sketch unmoved, 
or without an inner feeling that the highest life of India and of 
Mohammedanism is there expressed, but still it is only a sketch. 
It falls to Colonel Taylor, the friend of half-a-dozen native 
Courts, the trusted confident of harems, one of the very few 
men on earth who, himself gentleman to the backbone, kuows 
the backbone of the native court life, to tell us what the 
real life of the native lady is. We mean the higher life, for 
there is a higher life amid all that abounding pollution, or the 
life on a national scale could not go on as it does go on, untouched 
by external influences. Nobody wants more of the “ harem life,” 
technically so called, the life of which Lady Mary Montagu and 
Mrs. Beke give glimpses, and which we all fancy we know—par- 
ticularly when we know nothing at all,—but the higher life, the life 
which admits the possibility of women sending down their names 
for ages through whole kingdoms as the names of angels,—of this 
no European knows anything. If any oue dared tell the whole life 
of one among many Eastern women who have risen from the 
dancing floor to the throne, who have danced as Herodias probably 
danced, clothed only in woven wind, and then have seized and 
governed and regenerated provinces, it would be the greatest 
contribution ever made to psychology,—and would deserve and 
obtain a prosecution, but there is a cleaner path possible. It is 
certain that English gentlemen of the highest class, we mean of 
the true highest, men who loved God and their country better than 
themselves, once married native wives and lived their lives thence- 
forward in utter content and peace. What manner of women 
were those wives? what manner of life was that life? this Colonel 
Taylor can tell us, if we do not misunderstand his books and his 
career—the man is pretty nearly unknown except as author in 





England, but he was once placed as English Sultan in a big pro- 
vince, then in a condition of anarchy to which the condition of 
Greece or Naples is blessedness, and in twelve months a woman 
might have walked from end to end unescorted with a bag of 
silver on her head, and if she had carried Colonel Taylor’s ‘“ chu- 
prass” no man would have ventured to inquire what she bore. 
That, however, is incidental, and has nothing to do with novels or 
novelists’ power, but the hand which sketched Noor ool Nissa, a 
Mohammedan Ruth,—will nobody ever comment on that glorious 
Oriental idyl?—and then painted in Sozun the dancing girl, the 
Ranee of Jhansee lower down the ladder, harlot and patriot, 
demon and saint, could make us to understand the Mussulman lady 
—a being about as like an English lady as she is like the popular 
‘ Light of the Harem,’ and might even describe that lady as wife 
to an English lord, meek, devoted, loving, but capricious as 
a child, and at the bottom of her soul doubtful alike whether her 
own faith was true, whether any faith was true, whether all faiths 
were not true, and whether every kiss of her husband, every 
caress which recognized his equality with herself, did not imperil 
her soul, 

Meanwhile skip the first volume. and a half, or read the Vir- 
ginians instead, which will teach you just as much, and study 
the last volume and a half page by page, and ponder. When 
you have finished you will know more of the hidden side of 
Indian life than is known to many, and it is that which, we take 
it, Colonel Taylor has endeavoured to reveal. ‘There are people 
living who saw a native girl do something very like this, and 
it seems to us that when Lady Audley and her like interest all. 
men one may look at the real thing with a little earnestness, at the 
woman who would do ten murders a day to attain an object, yet 
never hate the murdered, who would live a life of luxury to which 
Lady Audley’s is careless roughing, and next day enact this . 
scene :— 

“Sozun, however, had quitied the room; but as the old soldier was 
leading his men into the battery which Ralph Smithson had just left, a 
boyish figure, dressed in the blue tunic of his people, lightly armed, and 
with a rich handkerchief tied round the turban and mouth, overtook 
him, and, touching his arm, made a respectful salute ; then dropping 
beside him, took up the hoarse war-chorus which the men were singing, 
as they went on at a swinging trot. Ah! it was like the dear old time 
when she was by her father; and the girl’s heart bounded within her 
with a sense of freedom and exultation to which she had long been a 
stranger. There and then, had they gone across that green plain into 
the mouths of the English cannon, Sozun would have led them in a 
delirium of excitement which she could not repress, as she leaped high 
to the burden of the rude war-song, and waved her sword and clashed 


her shield with her countrymen.” 





FAIRY TALES.* 
In these three pretty and amusing little books we have a volume 
of fairy tales for three sorts of children,—the simple credulous 
child of marvelling nature, the humorous fanciful child of modern 
sentiment, and lastly, the strong-minded child of the world with ‘‘a 
verifying faculty,” in other words, a love for business details and 
the modern sarcasm, ‘The little book first on our list is only a prettily 
illustrated selection of various favourite old fairy tales, such as 
** Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘‘ The Yellow Dwarf,” ‘ The Invisible 
Prince,” ** Whittington and His Cat,” *‘ Bluebeard,” “Cinderella,” 
and other traditions of a bygone age, embodying the simple 
earnest faith of our ancestors. There is no modern humour or 
modern realism in these tales. ‘They have all the idealism and 
credulous conviction of a past day. The charm of them consists, 
as in all such tales, in the wonderful arbitrariness of the prescribed 
methods by which such great results are achieved, Why, for instance, 
should a golden goose have the curious effect of obliging every one 
who touched the person holding it, or any one linked by the con- 
ducting medium of a chain of living beings with the person holding 
it, to hold on and follow passively where he leads? Why should 
a certain enchanted apple make the tissues of the nose grow, and 
an enchanted pear cause the rapid absorption of those tissues? 
These are the delightful arbitrarinesses which captivate the simple 
old-world child’s marvelling imagination. And of such stories as 
these, Messrs. Warne’s Nursery Keepsake gives us some admirable 
specimens, illustrated with great taste. But we have two protests 
to make ;—one against the allegorical introduction called the 
‘Adventures of Fairy Tale,” extracted from some horrid 
rationalizing German author, which is, we submit, quite contrary 
in genius to the earnest spirit of the old fairy tales. It is 





* The Book of Nursery Tales. A Keepsake for the Youog. London: Warne and 
Co. 
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enough to shake children’s faith absolutely in the Yellow Dwarf, 
and Cinderella, and the Nose-Tree, and all the rest of these 


enticing wonders, to be told that Fairy Tale is the daughter of 


Queen Fancy, and the sister of the little Dreams, and such stuff. 
Why, the merest child will scent something wrong at once in all 
that allegory, and begin to feel the profoundest scepticism as to 
whether the little man in the red jacket really gave the soldiers 
the wonderful purse, cloak, and horn, or whether it was only Fairy 
Tale, the sister of Dreams, who ‘“‘ made belief” so. We warn the 
editor of these tales to beware of the rationalizing German spirit 
which has suggested this ill-conceived and sentimental introduc- 
tion, and to leave it out of his second edition without fail. It isa 
blot on the book. The second protest we have to make is against 
the omission of ‘‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk.” That is by far the 
finest of our English fairy traditions, and even superior, we think, 
to “Jack the Giant Killer.’’ The bold conception of substantial bean 
stalks growing up to a new country suspended in mid-air, where 
the giant who persecuted Jack’s father has taken refuge,—no 
one knows how, for his only way of returning is by Jack’s bean 
stalks,—is a tonic to a child’s imagination, and the golden harp 
which plays of itself, and warns its master of coming danger too, 
is one of the most poetical among the various beautiful reali- 
ties of the old traditional fairy tales. ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer” 
is coarse and brutal, entirely wanting in all nuance, in com- 
parison. Now why did the editor of this pretty little work leave 
out such a tale as ‘‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk” and insert such a 
flavourless one as “ Blanche and Rosalind,” which, even if true, is 
utterly without purpose, grandeur, or finesse? 

The second volume is a translation of some of Andersen's ex- 
quisitely humorous tales, tales not merely humourous, but covered 
with a delicate bloom of sentiment. As far as we can see, there are 
none which have not before appeared in some form or other in 
England, but it isa good and playful version, and many of the illus- 
trations are happy also. Their value consists, as usual with Ander- 
sen, in the humour and gentle irony which thechildren of a few years 
ago appreciated so vividly. ‘The Mother-Stork’s curtain lectures to 
her husband, so superior in matronly reserve and in real humility to 
thosé attributed by Douglas Jerrold to human mothers, are simple 
and earnest enough to inspire faith in children, and yet cannot fail 
to suggest even to children the humorous analogy to parental 
discussions. 

“One evening stork-papa stayed out very long; and when he came 
home he looked very bustling and important. ‘I've something very 
terrible to tell you,’ he said to the stork-mamma. ‘Let that be,’ she 
replied. ‘Remember that I’m hatching the eggs, and you might agitate 
me, and I might do them a mischief.’—‘You must know it,’ he continued. 
‘She has arrived here—the daughter of our host in Egypt—she has 
dared to undertake the journey here—and she’s gone !’—‘ She who came 
from the race of the fairies? Oh, tell me all aboutit! You know I 
can’t bear to be kept long in suspense when I'm hatching eggs.’—‘ You 
see, mother, she believed in what the doctor said, and you told me true. 
She believed that the moor flowers would bring healing to hor sick father, 
and she has flown here in swan’s plumage, in company with the other 
swan-princesses, who come to the North every year to renew their youth. 
She has come here, and she is gone !’—‘ You are much too long-winded !' 
exclaimed the stork-mamma, ‘and the eggs might catch cold. I can’t 
bear being kept in such suspense !’—‘I have kept watch,’ said the stork- 

pa; ‘and to-night, when I went into the reeds—there where the marsh 
ground will bear me—three swans came. Something in their flight 
seemed to say to me, “Look out! That's not altogether swan; it’s only 
swan’s feathers!” Yes, mother, you have a feeling of intuition just as 
I have; you know whether a thing is right or wrong.’—‘ Yes, certainly,’ 
she replied; ‘but tell me about the princess. I’m sick of hearing of 
the swan’s feathers.’—‘ Well, you know that in the middle of the moor 
there is something like a lake,’ continued stork-papa. ‘ You can see one 
corner of it if you raise yourself a little. There, by the reeds and the 
green mud, lay a great alder stump; and on this the three swans sat, 
flapping their wings and looking about them. One of them threw off 
her plumage, and I immediately recognized her as our house princess from 
Egypt! There she sat, with no covering but her long black hair. I 
heard her tell the others to pay good heed to the swan’s plumage, while 
she dived down into the water to pluck flowers which she fancied she 
saw growing there, The others nodded, and picked up the empty 
feather dress and took care of it. ‘I wonder what they will do with 
it?” thought I; and perhaps she asked herself the same question. If 
so, she got an answer—a very practical answer—for the two rose up and 
flew away with theirswan’s plumage. “ Do thou dive down,” they cried ; 
‘thou shalt never see Egypt again! Remain thou here in the moor!” 
And so saying, they tore the swan’s plumage into a thousand pieces, so 
that the feathers whirled about like a snow-storm ; and away they flew 
—the two faithless princesses !"—‘ Why that is terrible!’ said stork- 
mamma. ‘I can’t bear to hear any more of it. But now tell me what 
happened next.’—‘ The princess wept and lamented aloud. Her tears 
fell fast on the alder stump, and the latter moved, for it was not 


a regular alder stump, but the marsh king—he who lives and rules | 


in the depths of the moor! Imyself saw it—how the stump of the tree 
turned round, and ceased to be a tree stump; long thin branches grew 
forth from it like arms. Then the poor child was terribly frightened, 
and sprang up to flee away. She hurried across to the green slimy 
ground; but that cannot even carry mo, much less her. She sank 


immediately, and the alder stump dived down too; and it was he who | 
’ 




















drew her down. Great black bubbles rose up out of the moor slime, and 
the last trace of both of them vanished when these burst. Now the 
princess is buried in the wild moor, and never more will she bear awaya 
flower to Egypt. Your heart would have burst, mother, if you had seen 
it.’—‘ You ought not to tell me anything of the kind at such a time ag 
this,’ said stork-mamma ; ‘ the eggs might suffer by it. Tho princess 
will find some way of escape ; some one will come to help her. If it had 
been you or I, or one of our people, it would certainly have been all over 
with us.’—‘ But I shall go and look every day to see if anything happens,’ 
said stork-papa. And he was as good as his word.” 
Now this, we conceive, though not adapted to so earnestly marvel- 
ling a class of children as the old fairy tales, and glancing aside, 
indeed, not a little to human analogies, is the kind of tale to satisfy 
a large class of modern children, to whom the fairy tale has become 
a literary want rather than a deeply cherished and profound faith, 
The last book on our list, and the most novel, if not the most ori- 
ginal, is a book of fairy tales for the child of the world,—rather too 
much a child of the world in some respects, —as it more than insinu- 
ates not only that there are bad fairies and good fairies, which is 
orthodox and true, but that all the fairies are subject to human 
vices and malignities, and are in fact ‘* dangerous classes,” perhaps 
rather more, instead of less, disreputable than human beings. Then 
it appeals, too, to the child of the world in its business accuracy 
and gross realism,—portions of the fairy events happen on a corner 
of Kennington Common, and are decidedly of a materialistic and 
unideal kind, though as preternatural as any others. The merchant 
who by unfortunately wishing, in presence of a mirror possessed 
(but without his knowledge) of fairy properties, for a glass brain 
as clear as crystal, that might exactly reflect all the motives of men 
without being subject to any agitating passions, obtains that un- 
desirable commodity, is followed by Mr. Gilbert most minutely into 
all the transactions in cloth, timber, defensive armour, &c., by which, 
with head daily growing heavier and more incapable of pleasure, he 
makes his vast gains on Change and elsewhere. The sacristan who 
wishes to be tried by St. Anthony’s temptations for a month in 
order to prove his own virtue is followed by Mr. Gilbert into all 
the difficulties of his platonic attachment to St. Anthony’s tradi- 
tional pig, and the detail of the vegetables demanded and consumed 
by such pig is chronicled with a careful pen. ‘The illustrations of 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, too, though sometimes indulging too much in 
mere exaggeration, are exceedingly original andable. The picture 
of the goblins carrying the ham—(the goblins are, however, much 
more truly delineated than the ham)—to the great House by night 
is a wonder of vivid humour, indeed the ability of the illustrations 
is on the whole quite up to the ability of the tales, which is 
very great. ‘Their force, however, chiefly consists in their business 
realism,—the punctual detail of their supernatural character,—a 
department of fairy literature which is quite new and fresh. 
Still the children to whom these tales appeal can scarcely ‘ boast 
to be better than their fathers.” They are the children who know 
that life is not what it was once supposed, who are aware that 
even supernatural facts when brought to book involve a good deal 
of dry detail, who have no belief that the world of wonders is any 
better than the world of ordinary life, who, if they were offered a 
power of wishing for some supernatural gift before a magic mirror, 
would probably decide that it was more prudent to decline the 
offer with thanks; or who, if they had entangled themselves 
in any affair of the kind, might even conduct it with such 
amazing prudence and diplomatic discrimination as to baffle the 
fairy powers themselves, and get the advantages without thie 
disadvantages of fairy patronage. ‘To such children Mr, Gilbert's 
book will be a useful lesson in the dangers attending the use of 
fairy gifts, and to them we recommend it heartily. But for 
ourselves, we prefer the simpler race, who are not too many for 
the fairies, and who devoutly wish to meet some day with an 
old woman in whom the disinterested gift of a cake or an orange 
may suddenly develope a beautiful rush of fairy beneficence. 
PICTURES OF SOCIETY.* 
Society, as represented by the pictures before us, is chiefly 
occupied in marrying and giving in marriage. The number of 
plates taken up by young couples in various attitudes, all, however, 
having reference to that ouc ceremony which many mothers con- 
sider the end of life, and many daughters look upon as the begin- 
ning of eternity, is highly significant. These ‘‘ celebrated artists ” 
have no eye for any of the other events of life, or dismiss them 
briefly as unworthy of notice. Courtship, flirtation, proposals, 
accepted and rejected lovers, young couples with their arms round 
each other’s waists walking by a river, young married couples 
drifting down the Thames in a funny, young ladies reading love- 
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letters, young wives stirring the fire as young husbands draw 
aside the portiere, are apparently the favourite subjects. Those in 
which love can be brought up incidentally rank next to the direct 


manifestations. 
he does it merely to introduce two couples holding maces in their 


bands, and standing on a hoop-planted lawn, though their minds | 
are far away. They are not thinking of ‘roquetting,” but of 


coquetting, and their object is not so much to get a ball through 
a certain hoop as to get a certain hoop on their finger. A dance 


One gentleman draws us a game of croquet, but 


| extremely pretty. Why, then, must Miss Edwards take one of Mr. 

du Maurier’s familiar faces and figures for her picture of ‘‘ The 
| Rivals?” Mr. Corbould has drawn a good likeness of the Princess 
| Alice, but unfortunately she is standing before a looking-glass and 
| another face than her own looks out of it. 

Thus far we have ‘‘ mingled blame and praise,” reserving to 
the last those pictures to which no blame is due, Mr. Millais has 
one drawing, called ‘‘ I Remember,” which is perfect. Anda perfect 
Millais attains a very high scale of perfection. But there are 





is of course equally favourable for love-making, as Mr. du Maurier | several other drawings of very great merit, though they cannot be 


shows us. And the whole volume, which might have been better 
named ‘‘ Pictures of London Society,” as so many of the engray- 
ings have already appeared in that magazine, carries out admir- 
ably the original intention of the magazine to present us with the 
14th of February all the year round. 
All who invest their guinea on the volume will get a fair return 
for the money. As a gift-book, the work is well got up; the 
binding is elaborate, the type and paper are good, and some of 
the pictures are very good. That there is too much sameness in 
the subjects and too much repetition in faces and figures is a 
fault, and there are more faults than this as regards many of the 
pictures. Of the text we will not speak. But as regards the 
illustrations, what can be worse than the conversazione by Miss 
Florence Claxton, a collection of the most ugly and vulgar people 
ever brought together in one room? ‘This blame falls almost as 
heavily on the pieces of Mr. Thomas, which are also vulgar and 
repulsive. His ‘* Fancy Fair” represents a snob grinning over a 
counter at a young lady, who seems to have put on the manners of 
a pert shop-girl with the congenial occupation. His ‘“ Spring in 
the Park” gives us a rusty old gentleman on a broken-kneed hack, 
scowling at the ladies of his party. We have only to consider 
what Leech would have made out of this subject to appreciate the 
depth of Mr. Thomas's failure. But almost all the kindred 
pictures in the book are bad. Mr. C. H. Bennett, who can both 
observe and draw when he chooses, is coarse and strained in his 
his picture called ‘‘ News.” There is nothing characteristic of 
their occupation in the heads he has given us, except a certain 
eagerness and absorption, indicated rather than worked out. Mr. 
McConnell was never much of a favourite of ours, and we are not 
surprised at finding his “‘ Brighton Beach ” peopled with men and 
women without foreheads, but with prominent noses. ‘The picture 
* Croquet,” to which we have already alluded, is worse than that 
allusion would imply ; the game is not going on, the couples are 
everything, and they are not even pretty. ‘This system of choos- 
ing a subject not for the subject itself, but for what can be 
brought into it, is shown in Mr. Walter Crane’s pictures. In the 
“Going to the Derby” we have an extremely pretty face, a 
really lovely face, in one carriage, and nothing more. The 
attempts at character are conventional, and what is meant to be 
the feature of the drawing, life on the way to the Derby, is 
merely an accessary. We are duly grateful to Mr. Crane for the 
lovely face, but we should have been better pleased if he had not 
repeated it line for line in ‘“* Richmond Hill.” Mr. du Maurier 
lays himself open to the same censure. He seems to have a 
certain number of models from whom he can draw, and as they 
all dress alike, and do their hair in the same fashion, we soon get 
to the end of them. There are good things in the ‘* Carpet 
Dance,” but here, again, the life is the conventional life of society, 
a scene as it might happen, but never does happen. The picture 
called ‘Coming Home,” by Louis Huard, has sacrificed all its 
feeling to the same social necessities. ‘The young husband must 
be neat, and have whiskers, and therefore he cannot afford an ex- 
pression on his face; the young wife who is leaning over the 
steel fender to stir the fire in the grate of the newest pattern, is 
pretty enough, but there is nothing to show that she is a young 
wife looking anxiously for her husband, rather than a sister, or 
cousin, or lady in general, making ready for a visit. In his 
anxiety to fill up his picture with the chastest details of furniture, 
lamps, buttoned chairs, and pastels, Mr. Huard has forgotten one 
rather important item—the young wife has no wedding-ring. We 
have by no means exhausted our stock of objections, but we will 
state some of the rest more briefly. ‘The conventionalism of Carl 
Pilotz’s ** Hero and Leander” disappoints us very much from such 
a painter; there is nothing to remind us either of the ‘‘ Nero” or the 
‘** Wallenstein.” Two or three of Mr. J. D. Watson’s drawings are 
good; there is some vigour, some expression, both in ‘* Prayer” 
and ** Evenings Long Ago,” though they are too black and 
blurred. But how could he have given us anything so tame and 
Academical as the ** Crusaders in Sight of Jerusalem?” Miss M. 
E. Edwards presents us with a very pretty picture of a couple in 
a baleony, and calls it ‘“‘ Under the Stars.” The girl’s head is 








named by the side of Mr. Millais’ drawings. ‘The engraving of 
‘Tasso at Ferrara,” from a picture by Ferdinand Heilbuth, a 
German artist, the original of which we have seen on the 
Continent, deserves much praise; the figures are fine, and their 
expression tells the tale. Mr. W. P. Burton’s “ Walk in the 
Dark Woods” is good as regards the woods,—if this be not too 
much like the housekeeper’s ciceronisin in the Book of Snobs, 
‘¢* Moses in the Bulrushes,’—the bull very fine, by Paul Potter ;” 
Ramberg’s ‘‘ Bowl of Punch,” taken from the illustrated edition of 
Schiller, is clever in the extreme, though perhaps it may be 
objected that the characters introduced are Goethe's. We seem 
to recognize Philina in the dark-haired woman on the right. But 
one of our favourites, and one that will be generally popular, is 
Miss Ada Claxton’s “Walk in the Park.” Anything more 
exquisite than the young girl in the centre, with her little round 
hat, the short curling wave of hair below it, the neat white jacket 
and the black cravat that sets off the taper neck, and leads up to 
the pure contours of the face, would be hard to conceive. She is 
certainly the gem of the collection, and we offer her our most 
respectful homage. We are amazed at the blindness of Mr. Noel 
Jones, who undertakes to comment on this picture, and who calls 
the belle of it ‘‘a very fair type of Park beauty.” A fair type, 
indeed! If there was any chance of meeting with it often we 
should invest in the freehold of one of the Park chairs, or at least 
in as long a lease as Mr. Cowper would grant and the span of 
human life would permit us to enjoy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Almeria’s Castle. By Henrietta Lushington, With 12 illustrations. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Lady Lushington takes the place of honour 
among the caterers for the rising generation this Christmas. She has 
written a charming story, which will please young and old alike. It is 
a long time since we have made acquaintance with pleasanter people 
than Clarissa Almeria Grantham, as the little lady, aged 7, delights to 
proclaim herself, and her two friends, Miss Anne Clay and Tom Stubbs, 
We find our little friend in a rambling half-ruinous home, near a light- 
house in the outskirts of Bombay, with a sick mother and a busy father, 
rather lonely, and very much afraid of Bandicoot, King of the Rats; 
Stubbs is the sailor at the lighthouse, who spins delightful yarns, and 
Miss Clay has just joined her cousins, the great folks next door. Sad 
herself through the loss of a brother, whose housekeeper she had been 
in a quiet English parsonage, and rather weary of her fashionable friends, 
she is struck by the “ little pale face, with its eager eyes,” of the lonely 
child, and the consequence is our little friend is taken to many pleasant 
places about Bombay, and to the Poonah hills, to the great satisfaction 
both of herself and of the reader. It turns out that the lost brother 
was a college friend of Clarissa’s father, the latter having suffered in 
fortune through a quarrel with a mysterious personage, Almeria 
of the Castle, which quarrel is prettily described by him, in the shape 
of a fairy story. ‘One day Almeria took him into a garden full of 
brilliant flowers, and bade him choose which he would have for 
his very own. But he thought them all too gay and garish 
‘I will have a wild white lily that grows out of sight in the wood,’ he 
said.” He gathered the white lily, and carried it proudly in his hand, 
and had to take the consequences. These are not, however, finally 
dreadful. The story, after taking us through much pleasant Indian life, 
including the marriage of the fascinating Miss Clay, passes to England, 
where we are introduced to the fairy princess, who returns to gracious- 
ness, and all ends happily. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. With forty- 
two illustrations by John Tenniel. (Macmillan).—This is the book for 
little folks, and big folks who take it home to their little folks will find 
| themselves reading more than they intended, and laughing more than 
they had any right to expect. Alice is a charming little girl (witness 
Mr. Tenniel passim), with a delicious style of conversation, who rans 
down a rabbit-hole one fine day and finds herself in Wonderland. She is 
amongst all sorts of small creatures, rabbits, mice, &c., that have a tongue 
and use it, and contradict her shamefully; then she cannot eat or drink 
anything without changing her size, and, as she says pathetically, 
‘being so many different sizes in a day is very confusing ;” then she has to 
take advice from a very rude caterpillar, who is smoking a hookah upon 
a toadstool (here is a charming illustration of Mr. Tenniel's), and then 
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she takes tea with the March Hare and the Mad Hatter (here the fun 
waxes rather furious); finally, after an interview with a Cheshire cat, 
she mixes in the proceedings of a pack of cards, who move about in 
great state and do many funny things which are amusingly illustrated, 
and at last, being treated with disrespect by her, all rise up into the air 
and come flying down upon her, and awaken her out of her pleasant but 
exciting dream, Mr. Carroll's story is very funny, but we wish that ho 
had left ont the hatter; this personage is de trop also in Mr. Tenniel’s 
illustrations, which without him are always graceful or quaintly 
humorous. 

Ernie Elton, the Lazy Boy. By Elizabeth Eiloart. (Routledge.) 
Agatha, or Sketches of School Life in England and France; and The 
Black Sheep. By Mrs. Packer. (Rivingtons.)— We put these 
two books together, as they both contain a good deal of fun, and are 
intended for corresponding ages in boys and girls, say from ten to twelve 
or so, Mrs. Packer’s girls are certainly more natural than Mrs. Eiloart’s 
boys, and there are scenes of greater merit in her volume, but that was 
to be expected; a lady’s boys are sure to have a mark of their 
own, and Mrs. Hiloart deserves great credit for the amount of reality 
she has invested them with, and the really amusing scrapes into which 
she entraps her lazy and greedy hero. Both volumes are fairly illustra- 
ted, but Mrs. Packer has had greater pains bestowed upon her matter, 
which it quite deserves, by the binder and the printer. 

Featherland. By G. M. Fenn. With illustrations by F. W. Keyl. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—The birds at Greenlawn had a fine time of it. 
“Not a nest was touched; not a gun was seen; the rooks never 
smelt powder, but built their great awkward nests and punched 
the lawn about till the grubs used to hold consultations together, 
and at last determined to emigrate.” And in addition to all the creature- 
comforts provided, there was plenty of intellectual conversation, a fact 
which Mr, Fenn has proclaimed to the world, he having overheard the birds 
talking, and taken the valuable notes that are recorded in this volume. 
We can now learn all about the friendship that exists botween Boxer the 
terrier and Robin of the red waistcoat. Robin, in a pathetic speech, 
informs Specklems, the starling, and other assembled birds, that he has 
been often indebted to his friend Boxer for a sumptuous repast and for 
a draught of water when all around was ice, and assures them that they 
may put the greatest trust in his friend’s honour. The occasion of the 
assembly is a thorn in Boxer’s nose. Boxer and the birds have a com- 
mon enemy, Mrs. Puss. She turns his food over in the kitchen until it 
tastés quite catty, and has often scratched his nose just at the end of 
his chain, when he is tied up; then with regard to the birds, she has “ had 
her claw down in Mrs. Specklems’ nest, with its nasty fish-hook end with- 
in two or three inches of Mrs. Specklems’ beak. Boxer has been loose 
for once and caught Mrs. P. napping; with much difficulty and loss of 
hair she has escaped through a gooseberry bush, and left him in the pre- 
dicament from which the assembly of birds has been convened to relieve 
him. Induced by the eloquent appeal of him of the red waistcoat, two 
or three of them “join wings and pull away with a hearty yo-ho, until 
all at once out comes the thorn and down come the haulers in a heap.” 
Boxer is delighted, and asks them all to dinner next day, “ whilst Mrs. 
Puss is sitting alone in the coal-cellar, making use of most dreadful cat- 
language, and determining to serve the birds out some day.” There is 
plenty of this kind of pleasant writing in Featherland, and we think that 
most children will like to hear how the birds lived at Greenlawn. 

Little Songs for Me to Sing. [Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
Music by Henry Leslie. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—Half-a-dozen 
little songs, beginning with “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” and ending 
with morning and evening hymns of two verses each, set to music by 
Mr. Leslie and illustrated by Mr. Millais, are here collected into a plea- 
sant six-shilling book, which is not unworthy of the patronage that 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales has been pleased to extend to it. Two of 
Mr. Millais’ illustrations, Mary cautioning her pet lamb to behave well 
whilst she is at school, and the little girl, as it appears to us, sleeping 
over the “sweet story of old,” are worth all the money, so that the pur- 
chaser gets the music and the rest of the engravings and the pretty 
fancy bordering all into the bargain. 

Great Fun. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—Little folks will, 
we think, really find great fun in this series of story books, abounding 
as they do in coloured illustrations of a highly striking character. They 
are eight in number, of copy-book size, and cost a shilling a piece; 
they deal with such subjects as “‘The Story of Dolly Dowsie and the 
Live Rocking-Horse,” ‘Master Mischief and Miss Meddle,” “The 
Cherry-Coloured Cat and Her Three Friends,” and are illustrated with 
a vigour and a brilliancy that are likely to be highly appreciated in 
juvenile circles. 

Picture History of England for the Young. By H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. 
Illustrated with eighty engravings by the Brothers Dalziel from designs 
by A. W. Bayes. (Routledge.)—The illustrations in this volume will 
attract children, and so lead them to take an interest in historical per- 
sonages. As far as the letter-press is concerned the author seems to 
have adopted a sound theory ; he has endeavoured to put in as much as 
possible all that should be learned, and to keep out of it anything that 
the reader would afterwards have to unlearn. Thus the book consists 
of a plain narrative, and slightly sensational illustrations which have no 
connection with historical portraits, but are calculated to take the fancy 
of children. 





Stories Told to a Child. By the Author of Studies for Stories, 
(Strahan.)—This squat little volume contains a number of stories, each 
with its own illustration. They are not badly told, but the effort to 
improve the occasion is too obvious, and we are afraid that the children 
whose adventures are recounted are almost too good to interest their 
flesh-and-blood contemporaries. 

The Boy's Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. By Rev. J. G. Wood 
J. H. Pepper, &c. With upwards of 400 illustrations. (Routledge.)— 
The Boy's Book of Trades and Tools. Tilustrated. (Routledge.)—These 
are good books of their respective kinds. The Book of Sports seems 
really to exhaust the subject, and in the Book of Trades the operations of 
the mason, carpenter, hatter, saddler, &c., and the tools employed are 
described in intelligible language. 

The Naughty Girl of the Family. By Mrs. H. Mackarness. Ilus- 
trated by F. W. Lawson. (Routledge.)—The authoress of A Trap to 
Catch «a Sunbeam gives us here a very pleasant story of home life. Both 
mothers and daughters will be the better for studying the relations that 
exist between Mrs. Deane, her daughters, and her governesses, and they 
will be amused at the same time. The family group is naturally drawn, 
and so is the country circle of which it is the centre ; the story, with 
plenty of interest in it, runs smoothly through schoolroom scenes, and 
croquet parties, and charade actings, and ends with the proper allowance 
of marriages. The Naughty Girl of the Family is as nice as the reader 
would naturally expect, and draws the prize in the matrimonial lottery, 
We must say a word in conclusion for Mr. Lawson’s illustrations, which 
are above the average. The fun in the “ Big Lady’s Toilet ” and the pathos 
in “ What Shall I Do?” are both happily rendered. 

The Lighthouse. The Story of a Great Fight between Man and 
the Sea. By R. M. Ballantyne. With illustrations. (Nisbet.)—Mr. 
Ballantyne is well known as an author in connection with the perils of 
the sea. He has written in a spirited way about the lifeboat men and 
the whalers, and he now weaves into an interesting story the incidents 
connected with the building of the lighthouse on the Bell Rock, off the 
coast of Forfarshire. There is plenty of room for startling contrasts 
and hairbreadth adventures in such a recital, and Mr. Ballantyne has 
availed himself fully of the opportunities presented to him, and has pro- 
duced a volume which will be appreciated by most boys. 

The Sedan Chair. By Madame de Chatelaine. With illustrations. 
(Routledge.)—Sir Wilfred Neville, having been fortunate enough to save 
the life of a Moorish astrologer in Spain, is by him rewarded with a 
chair which shall take him at his will once into each planet, and through 
all the domains of earth, air, fire, and water. He is consequently 
enabled to visit a number of queer places and see a number of queer 
people, from the inhabitants of Saturn and the moon to the dwellers under 
water and in fire and the ghostly subjects of the Fairy Morgana. Tho 
recital of his adventures is likely to amuse the rising generation, and 
the illustrations are pleasing. 

Don Quixote. Translated by C. Jarvis. With 100 illustrations by 
A. B. Houghton. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. (Warne.)—The 
type and paper of this edition leave the reader nothing to desire, and 
there is excellent drawing in the illustrations. But we miss something 
in the faces; we do not think that Mr. Houghton is happy in rendering 
expression, or that he has caught the hum our of the story. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Clarendon Press—Chemistry for Students, by A. W. Williamson. 

H. Bailligre—The Philosophy of Art, by H. Taine. 

John ©. Hotten—Humbugs of the World, by P. I’. Barnum. 

A. and C. Black—Introduction to the Study of Medicine, by G. W. Balfour; Con- 
stitutionalism of the Future, by J. Lorimer. 

Simpkin and Marshall—Theodore Parker's Life and Writings, by Albert Raville. 

Seeley, Jackson, and Co.—Harry Lawton’s Adventures; Charity Helstone, by Mrs. 
Carey Brock. 

Robert H Disease of the Bone, by W. Hickman ; Beauties of 
Tropical Scenery, by R. N. Punbar. 

F. Pittnaan—Mes Soupirs, by 8. Pechell; Vegetable Cookery, by John Smith. 

E. Moxon aud Co,—Lyricil Fancies, by 8. H. Bradbury. 

Edmonston and Douglas—By the Loch and River Side. 

Al der Strah Stories Told to a Child. 

C. J. Skeet—Past Celebrities, by Cyrus Redding. 2 vols. 

Dav and Son—The Aulantic Telegraph, by W. H. Kussell. 

: be H. Allen and Co.—Histery of the British Empire in India, by L. J. Trotter, 
vol. 

Bradbury, Evans, and Co.—Follies of the Year, by John Leech. 

John Morgan—The Christmas Tree; Mother's Warm Shawl, by C. O'Brien ; Oliver 
Dale's Decision, by C. O’Brien; Rachel Charic»te, by Mrs. Vidal; Silvermere 
Annals, by C. O’Brien; Arthur Morland, by “ L. S. N.;"" Margaret and her Friends, 
by C. O'Brien. 

Smith, Wider, and Co.—The Conflict of Good and Evil in our Day, by the Rev. 
g. = Maurice; Ethics of the Dust, by Jobn Ruskin; Hide aud Seek, by Wilkie 

ollins. 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—History of the Georgian Church, by the Rey. S. C. 
Malan; Hebrew Idyls, by M. J. Chapman; Greek Pastoral Poets, by M. J. Chapman. 

Longman and Co.—Drawing from Nature, by George Baruard; Beaten Tracks; or, 
Pen ani Pencil; Every-day Scripture Difficulties, by J. KE. Prescott; Sermons to 
Schoolboys, by the Rev. J. 8. Howson; Analysis of German History, by D. W. Turner. 

George Routledge and Sons—A Picture History of England, by H. W. Dulcken; 
the Princess, by Alfred Tennyson; the Naughty Girl of the Family; the Boy's 
Treasury of Sports and Pastimes ; the Boy's Book of Trades. 

Macmillan and Co.—Christian Drift of Cambrilge Work, by Dr. Worsley; the 
a Father, by Ernest Naville; Songs and Sounets, by William Shaks peare ; 
Boole's Differential Equations; My Beautiful Lady, by Thomus Woolner. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co—‘The Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion, by 
James Buchanan. 

s — Warne and Co.—The Path ou Eart to the Gate of Heaven, by the Rev. 

. Arnold. 

. William Tegg.—A Compiete Epitome of Lavater's Essiy on Physiogaomy, by J. C. 
avater. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co—Dr. Kemp. 2 vols. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—Miuistry of Chi ist in the Church of England, by H. Goodwin 

Richard Bentley —Woman against Woman, by Florence Marryat. 3 yols. 

Williams and Norgat —Viga-Glum, by Sir Kdmuud Head. 

Elliot Stock—A Journey of Life, by Frank Foster. 

Art Union—Story of the Norman Conquest, by D. Maclise. 
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— 
BIRTH. 

7R—On the 22nd inst., at 18 Cavendish road. 

Irs. N. Trubner, of a daughter. 





SAUCF.—LEA AND PFRRINS’ 
fj ORCESTERSREES SAUCE. 
j This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs = ; 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is pre; ared 8 lely by Lea and Pernrins. 

The public are respectfully caution *d against worthless 
imitations, and should see that [.e, and PerrRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bo tle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprictors» 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Mesers. Banctiay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen univers ily. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
J AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most emiuent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


to be 


TNTIRE DESTRUCTION by FIRE 
of COMPTON HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 

An immense square Bluck of Buildings, formed by one 
side of Chureh street, Basnett street, Tarlion street, and 
Leigh street, containing extensive Drapery, Jewellery, 
Ship Outfitung, House Furnishing, Cabinet Furniture, 
and otLer Departments, of the value of £300,000. entir ly 
de+troyed to the bare wal!s, with the exception of the con- 
tents of the Seven Milner’s Sofes, which: brought the Books 
Jewellery, Cash, Deeds, and other valuables, almost un- 
scathed out of the terrific pandemonium. For parti- 
culars see | iverpool papers of December 4, 1805. 

MILNER’S PHGNIX SAFE WORKS, Liverpool; 

47 Moorgate street, City, London; 

2s Market street, Mar.chester ; 

30 Queen street, Hull 
BveGLsky IN MANCHESTER. 

Town Hall, Manchester, May 31, 1804. 

Gentlemen,—I am instructed by Sir E. Armitage, the 
Chairman of the Waterworks Committee, to inform you 
that your Patent Stiong Holdfast Safe (<upplied by you 
about ten years ago, ‘or the custody of the cash in the 
Wate: works Office, at the Town Hall) successfully re- 
sisted the attacks «f burglars on Friday night last. It 
is believed that the thieves must have been at work for 
many lours, as they left several broken instrumenis 
behind tiem. A locksmith was employed for upwards 
of five hours on Saturday in trying wo open the Safe, in 
which he broke and spoiled all his tools, and after re- 
pairing them he only succeeded in doing so after up- 
wards of four hours’ additions»l work on Monday, when 
the valuable contents of the Safe were found perfectly 
secure.—I am, Geutlemen, yours respectiully, 
. T. H. G. BERREY. 
Messrs. THOS. MILNER and SON, Phenix Safe Works, 

Liverpool. 














TOVES for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 
churches, &c., all made with fire-brick linings, 

and entirely tree from the objections found to so many, 
which from their liability to become overheatel are 
dangerous, and render the atmosphere offensive. ‘These 
stoves burn liule fuel, may be had with or without open 
fire, and to burn throughout the cold season, if required, 
Without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS and SON, No. 49 Great 


Marlborough street, Regent street, W. 
h R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Vleet street, bas introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so yerfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
Sup: Tior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
Dot require the extraction of root~, or any painful opera. 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 


52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 








TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 

Purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principlo of capillar y 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing eutirely with 
8) Tings, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 HakLEY sTREET, Cavendish square, W. 
City DUsSTABLISHMENT :—4t4 (late 36) LubGarTe® HiLL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke srreer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmiugham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 


e. 





(yop LIVER OIL, from Newfoundland, 

first delivery, aud tinest imported this season, by 
THOMAS KEA‘IING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, F.C. 
‘Sold in botties, half-p.nts, 1s .d; pints, 2s 9d ; quarts, ds, 
imperial measure 
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RAS INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

4 FITS.—Estimates, with liste of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to TaresneR 

= nw Outfitters, next door to Somerset House 
trand, 


F ORD’S EUREKA FLANNEL 

SHIRTS, made from the very finest Australian 
Wool, 10a, 6d. each, the exact same quality as usuilly 
sold at 19s 6d. and 138. 64. A qnantity of new patterns, 
either woven or printed. many exclusively our own, and 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Country resideats should 
write for the patterns, the I/lustrated List, directions for 
self-measurement, and have three shirts or more sent 
carriage free —33 Poultry London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canperarpra, Mopkraror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sratrvetres in Parian, Vases, ane 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &c, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
- resents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 














cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1507. 





T= rif and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists. 

30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand. 
Opposite Charing cross Rail way Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion aud mastication. Operatious of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patient cau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenicuce. 

Cousultation free, Teeth from 5s., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the eflicacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 Kast parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1330, No connection with any 
of the same name. 

Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEECH. [mp ortaat improvemoat, and 
great reduction in prices. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

SURGEON-DENTISL, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square, Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natura!, durable, and coi- 
fortable than any yet introluced, and are about the 
specifie gravity of cork, thus combining lightuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the aljoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, and Pablic Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete euuuciation anid pariect was.ication, 

Cousultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with anyone of the same name. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINN&&URD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinueford aud Co." is 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
Consumption are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonia!s from the most eminent of whom 
may be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, 
and convenieut remedy for Cough, aud all disorders of 
the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 
lls. each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Sold reval by all Drugyists, &e. 


I OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 

This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success in promoting 
the growth, resturing, preserving, aud beauufying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
10s, 64.—equal to four small—and 21s. per botue. Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. *%,* Ask fur “ ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL.” 


passe LIFE PILLS. 











At CHRISTMAS MANY SUFFER 
FROM INDIGESTION, and require some little 
assistance. PARR'S LIFE PILLS remove, without 
the slightest pain, uneasy or nausevus seusations, 80 
familiar to those who have iudulged a litde too freely 
in good Christmas fare.—May be had of any Chemist. 


| | yNIVERSI Y COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

FACULTY of ARTS. ANDREWS’ ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS —Three of £50 por annum, tenable for 
three years. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION ia 
Classivs, Mathematics, and Physics at the end of Sep- 
tember or heginnive of October. 

FACULTY of MEDICINE, ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS —Three of the value respectively of @3', €20, and 
£10 enc’, ‘enab'e for two years. COMPTINIVE KX- 
AMINATION in Classics, Mahematics, aud siodern 
Languages the last week in September. 

PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ANDREWS’ PRIZES at the END of every SESSION? 
—Two of £25 dependent on the result of the Class Mx* 
aminations in Classics and Mathematics respectively, to 
Studen's of one year's standing. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, FACULTY of ARTS.—At the 
eni of every Session TWO ANDREWS’ SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50. dependent on the result of the Class 
Examinations in Classics and Mathematics respectivel¥ 
to Students of two vears’ standing. 

JEWS' COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS 
ANNUALLY.—A Scholarship of £15 a year, tenable for 
two years, availab’e for classes of either foc ilty, Arts or 
Melicine, to the Stadents of the Faculty of Arts of not 
more than one year's standing in the College, whatever 
be his religious denomination, and wherever he was 
previously educated, 

JOSEPIT HUME and RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A RICARDO SCHOLARSHIP in POLITICAL 
ECONOMY of £20 a year, tenable for three yerrs, for 
competition in November, 1806, aud in November of 
every third year afterwards. 

A JOSEPH HUME SCHOLARSHIP in JURIS- 
PRUDENCE of £20 a year, tenable for three years, 
competition in November, 1867, and in November of 
every third year a‘terwards. 

A JOSEPH HUME SCHOLARSHIP in POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY of £20 a year, tenable for three 
years, comperition in November, L863, aud in Novewber 
of every third year afterwards. 

MEDICAL FACULTY, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 

ATKINSON MORLEY SURGICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP annually, on the 16th June, for the promotioa of 
the Study of Surgery, £45 per annum, tenable for three 
years. 

FILLITER EXHIBITION annually in October, £39 
for proficiency in Pathological Anatomy. 

The regulations concerning these Exhibitions, Sco- 
larships, and Prizes. Prospectuses of the Courses of 
Instruction in both Faculties of the College, information 
respecting the Degrees, Exhibitions, Scholarships, and 
Prizes of the University of London, and respe ting the 
Examination of Her Majesty's Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, may be obtained on application, in person or by 
letter, at the Offices of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

Dece uber, 1865. 

I IBBERT TRUST.—The Scheme of 

Examination for Hibbert Scholars has been 
revised by the frustees, ani new particulars of exami- 
nition, comprising various alterations, have beer 
printed, copies of which may be obtained on application 
by letter to the Clerk of the Trustees at University Hall 
The new scheme will come into operation at the exami- 
nation in November, Ls06, when thiee Scholaiships will 
be offered. Tue days of examination will be announced 
later. By Order of the Tru stees, 

J. W. GOODIFFP, Clerk. 
University Hall, Gordon sqnare, London, W.C. 
Dec. 20, 1845, 





T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and _ INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 
Offices—1 Dale strect, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 185). 








Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 
1851 £54,505 2.) .. £27,157 oe = .. £502,824 
1856 .. 22 9 oe 72,78k oe oe 821,061 
1861... 36),130 ., SH,9T4 oe =. 1,311,905 
ledt «2 74a - ec 236,244 .. «. 3,212,300 


JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Loudon. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days afver they are 
admitted. 
Fire Policies falling due at Christmas should be re- 
newed by the 9th of January. 


oa NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—All Prices »gain reluced Sixpencs per Pound. 
Strong to Fine Black Tea, le. 64,, 28, 28, 6d, to 34. per 
pound. The most delicious black tea the world proluces 
is pow only 3s. 64. per pound. Rich, rare, choice cotfee, 
1s. 4d., Is 6d, Is. St. PHILLUPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 King William street, City, Loadou, B.C, 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eigit miles, and send teas, coffees, 
and spices, carriage free to any railway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 4us. 

PHILLIPS and CO, have no agents or any connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swausea, 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE. —An Iuscrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FUKNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on applicatim to FLLMER 
and SUNS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 24 Berners street, 
and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford s:reet, W. 


AGORE CURES of ASTHMA and 
4 CUUGHS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—trom Mr. C. Collins, Chemist, Brewell 
lane, Stouroridge, December 11, 1505:—* Several bave 
taken them for asthma, coughs, &c., aud in every Case 
they have had the desired eifect. In my opinion, they 
surpass anything that has been offered to tie pudlic.”"— 
They give instant relief of asthma, c Msumplion, coughs, 
colds, aud ail disorders of the breath and luags. Prices 
1s 14d per box. Sold by all druggists. 
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“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘“* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exatsition, 1862, Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualit 


ies particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBY’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Inspection invited. Price from £8, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








BROWN AN 
PATENT Cc O 


D POLSON'S 
RN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 
Recommended for Children’s Diet. 





Qe LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
¥stablished 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
24 Suffi.lk street, Pall Mall East, London. Extension to 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, St. Paul's, West- 
minster, and other Foundation Schools. 
President—His Grace Charles Thomas, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Alderson, Esq.,) George Pellew, D.D., 
M.D. Dean of Norwich. 
The Right Hon. the Lord 
Edward Buller, Esq., M.P. | Chief Baron of the Ex- 
Viscount Cranborne, M.P.| chequer. 
Sir Robert Charles Dallas, | Fdward Romilly, Esq. 
Bart. j The Right Hon. Spencer 
Francis H. Dickinson, Esq.| H. Walpole, M.P. 
Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart.| Thomas Watson, 
Robert Hook, Esq. M.D. 
Arthur Thomas Malkin, | 


Francis Barlow, Esq. 


Esq., 


The Right Hon. James 
Stuart-Wortley. 
John Wray, Esq. 


Esq. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord 
John Copley Wray, Esq. 


Bishop of Oxford. 
The Hon. and Very Rev. 
At the Eighth Quinquennial Division of Profits, in 
June, 1865, the additions to Policies were at the rate 
of 1} per cent. perannum for the five years. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


Amonnt accumulatedfrom premiums.... £820,000 





Annual income ...-eeeee 80,000 
Amount of policies in ex «« 1,500,000 
Additionsalready allotted .....0.ee0+-2 740,000 








ue GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,00). 

Total Income upwards of £320,000 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLI- 
CIES which expire at CHRISTMAS must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
> throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
i I EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They bave now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-100m Furniture; 
these are irsespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in £ix Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-ecourt road, London, W. 


EK ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a ‘dit:onal space has been de- 
voted to tiem in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 


an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 
Oa VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man, Only ot T. H. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 38 Berners street 
and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, W.—An 
llustrated priced list_on application. 





| G.00D News for FRENCH WINE- 
DRINKERS. 
To THe Epiroror THe “ Srecrator.” 


Srr.—Your frequent and persistent advocacy of a more 
general use of light and pure wine leads us to hope that 
you will allow us to make a few remarks upon this sub- 
ject, conceiving as we do that the measures we are about 
to adopt will have an important influence not only upon 
the prices but upon the consumption of FRENCH 
WINES in this country, 

Hitherto the consumption of the finest of these wines 
has been almost prohibitory in consequence of the exces- 
sive prices at which they have been retailed, the differ- 
ence which always exists between the importers’ price 
and the price to the consumer is far too great, the extent 
and variety of the protits so numerous, that by the time 
the wine reaches the cellars of the consumer it becomes 
not only fabulously dear, but as it has been aptly ex- 
pressed, “ a rare and expensive luxury.” 

In order to encourage the consumption of these wines, 
ad to bring within reasonable limits the prices of other 
growths suited to this market, we have just concludel 
a contract with one of the three houses announced at 
the commencement of 1864, as the sole purchasers for 
10 years of the produce of the vineyard, for a minimum 
quantity of 12,000 dozen of the first growth Chateau 
Margaux, of world-wide reputation ; this contract will 
run over the whole period of our friends’ interest in this 
wine, and will commence with the vintage of 1853, of 
which there is now bottling at the Chateau about 1,9)0 
dozen, and which we are prepared to offer to the public 
at the unprecedentedly low price of 633 per dozen, in- 
cluding duty and all charges to this country; the corks 
will, as is usual when bottled at the Chateau, and as a 
guarantee of its genuiness be branded ‘‘ Chateau Mar- 
gaux, Viscomte Aguado, premier Vin, 1863.” 

Our reasons for offering this fine wine at so low a 
price is that while it leaves us a fair profit as merchants, 
we are anxious to show the public that even the finest 
wines may by judicieus enterprise, be retailed at far 
lower prices than for many years have been customary 
in this country. 

French Wines to be really popular in this country 
must not only be good in quality but reasonable in price, 
and we venture to predict that with a little further con- 
cession on the part of Mr. Gladstone--ziving Wine 
imported in Bottle the same advantage in point of Duty 
as that imported in Wood—that the quantity of French 
Wine consumed in this country will in the course of the 
next ten years increase threefold, and will then still be 
far short of what it might and no doubt will be. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Hl. R. WILLIAMS and Co, 

Crosby Hall, 32 Bishopsgate street Within, 

London, E.C., December 19, 1865. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Kach pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
alapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 


‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J C. and J. FIRLD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
\Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 

















IVERPOOL INSTITUTES, 
. HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, 

@ Directors desire to receive Applications for 
HEAD MASLERSHIP of the above schools. A bg 
mum salary of £500 per annum will be guaranteed, All 
requisite information may be obtained by applying by 
letter to the undersigned to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, with copies of 
testimonials, on or before January 15, 1866. 

ASTRUP CARISS, Seoretary 
December 11, 1865, 
IVERPOOL INSTITUTE 

WANTED, a Gentleman competent to fill th 
OFFICE of SECRETARY to this Institution. Salary 
£200 per annum.—Further information may be had of 
the undersigned, to whom candidates are to send in their 
applications, with copies of their testimonials, on or 
before the 30th inst. ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary, 

December 6, 1865. . 


Fy ULL and EAST RIDING COLLEGE 
(Limited). 

President—The Right Hon. the Kant pe Grey 

and Rreon 

It is intended to open the Hull and East Ridiag 
College, Hull, for the reception of scholars after the 
next Midsummer vacation, and the Directors are now 
preparing to receive applications for the appointment of 
Principal, who must be a graduate in honours of one of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, or Darham. The salary will be £300 per 
annum without residence, with the addition of a capi- 
tation allowance of £1 for each pupil, and with the 
privilege of taking boarders. The school is calculated 
to accommodate from 150 to 200 scholars, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
honorary secretaries, and applications, with testimonials, 
must be addressed to the Chairman of the Directors, 
18 Trinity House lane, Hall, on or before the 15th of 
January, 1866. 

JOHN SANER, Junr., 
ANGUS MACMILLAN, M.D., 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
B. Cuat- 








i Hon, Secs, 





Managers, Messrs. E, l’'atconer and F. 
TERTON. 

NOTICE,.—Four Special Morning Performances of 
the Pantomime on Wednesday, December 27, Thursday 
28, Friday 29, and Saturday 30, and every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday during the month of January. 
On Boxing Night and during the Week, the Perfor- 
mances will commence with HUSBAND'S BEWARE. 
Concluding with the Grand Christmas Pantomi.ne, 
written by kK. L. Blanchard, Ksy., entidel LIT?L& 
KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin Fortunatus and the 
Magic Purse and Wishing-cap! The scenery by Mr.\Wm. 
Beverley, arranged by Mr. Robert Roxby. Chirac‘er 
Misses Hazlewood, A. Thomson, R. Leclerc}, 
coner, C. Morgan; Messrs. G. Belmore, Barsby, 
james, G. Weston, H, Drayton, an| Master P. Roselle. 
H. Boleno and Mr. C. Laurie, Clowns; Mr. W. A. 
Barnes and Mr. J. Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack 
and Mr. S. Saville, Harlequins; Mdme, Boleno and Miss 
Laura Morgan, Columbines. The masks, &., by 
Dykwynkyn.— Prices: Private Boxes, 2, 3, 4, and 4 
Guineas; Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 5s; First Cirele, 13; 
Upper Boxes, 2s 6d; Pit, 23; Lower Gallery, ls; Upper 
Gallery, 6d. No half-price. Performances commence 
at 7 and terminate by 1l. Box-office open from 1) till 


5 daily. 

SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCE +.—Doors 
open at half-past 1, commence at 2. Children and 
Schools at reduced prices to the following paris of @e 
Theatre—First Circle, Dress Circle, and Stalls. 


PJOYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
The Christmas Entertainments and Le:ctur s 
commence on Boxing Day, with a new Optical Lecture, 
by Professor J. H. Pepper, entitled *‘ Half Hours with 
Sir David Brewster,” in which will be introdaced various 
novelties and two wonderful optical iilusions—Tue 
Fairy Casket—The Modera Delphic Oracle, (J. U1 
Pepper and Thomas Tobiu joint inveators.)—Pvrofessor 
Pepper will also Lecture on the recent discoveries in 
connection with Gua Cotton—J. L. King, 4sy., will tell 
the Charming Fairy Tale, the “ Dragon and his Grand- 
mother.”"—Herr Maju, the great Prestidigitateur-—Mr. 
G. W. Jester, the Man with Many Voices—li>binsou 
Crusoe and his Man Friday, by Mr. F. Clifton.—The 
Royal Magic Tub.  Tirst gratuitous distribution of 
thousands of Toys, &c., on the Grand Juvenile Day, 
Wednesday, January 3, 13U6.—Admission to tue whole 
ofthe Entertainments, ls —Open from 12 to 5, anl7 to 














J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 
The public and foreign visitors to London, Manchester, 
or Liverpool, wil! find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 
Garmeuts realy for immediate use, or mide to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 
Nicol!s’ Winter Overcoats 
Nicolls’ Winter Frock Coats 
Nicolls’ Winter Morning Coats ...... 
Nicolls’ Winter Trowsers .. ee 
Nicolls’ Waterproof T'wee: BS sees 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats for Boys.... 


from 2 Guineas 
TTTTT TTT » 4 ” 
2 al 
1 Guinea. 


” ” 









” 
1} Guineas! 


Nicolls’ Winter Suits * “oO” 1 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, .. ,, 1 Guinea 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, .. , 2 Guineas 


>») 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Masachester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Dark and 


cheerless indeed is the present season, when the 
weekly deaths are far above the average. 





Che cause is 
probably diffused through the dense danp fogs, which 
have been so prevalent of late. These Pills purily the 
blood, which has been coutaminated by foul gases, and 
give tone to the nervous system, whereby typhus, 
typhoid, gastric, and bilious fevers are warded off 
Holloway’s Pills are also the best known promoters of 
digestion, the sarest regulators of the liver, aul the 
most valued and effective of all aperients. When the 
health is impaired with loss of appetite, vigour, ant 
sleep, this medicine will be found a certain restorative, 
and will rarely fail to effect a complete cure. 
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Haw Life Assurance Society, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


For the ASSURANCE of the LIVES of PERSONS in EVERY STATION of LIFE. 


Invested Assets—FIV E-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 


Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either with Participation in Profits, or at a 
lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons assured on the participating scale of 


Premium. 








At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made Bonuses amounting in the aggregate to £4,164,147 have been added to the 


several Policies. 
The Claims paid to 31st December, 1864, 
£1,412,107 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


amounted to £6,580,091, being in respect of Sums assured by Policies £5,167,984, and 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assurances effected, through any Solicitor in 
Town or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary at the Office in London. 


Wa. SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary.7 











‘HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The Real NICKELSILVER introduced 
mcre than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
nest to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish aud durability, as follows:— 
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12 Table Forks ..seee.++00.[1 1302 00:2 4 0/2 100 
12 Table Spoons ....+« 11302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks.-......-.( 4911001 12 01150 
12 Dessert Spoons ....+6../1 4011001 12 01 150 
12 Tea Spoon8 ....e20....,91601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 00 12 00 12 0/0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles «cesses? 600 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon «-..e0-.+./9 660 90010 010 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..(0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl |9 180 200 200 238 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....}9 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....j1 4011001 10 01 100 
1 Butter Knife,...........09 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ......++e00.{0 10 00 12 00 16 0/0 17 0 
6 


1 Sugar Sifter ......00.00 


Total..s....sesees-(9 19 9'12 9 013 9 614173 
Any article to be had singly at the above prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers 
and corner dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 


330 460 460 5 
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34-inch ivory handles ...... 
54-inch fine ivory handles .... 
4-inch ivory balance handles.. 
4-inch fine ivory handles........ 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 3: 
Ditto, with silverferules..........40 0 33 0 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 50 0 |43 0 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any | 
PUIGER. oc ccccocccccoscsoccccceie® O19 © 
Silver handles of any pattern.......84 0 54 0 
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Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 
and Forks, per Dozen. s. d. | s. d. 
White bone handles .. 11 0; 8 6 
Ditto balance handles............ 21 0/17 0 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..../17 0 |l4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles.12 0 9 0°3 O 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
ond forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
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| every 1,000-dol. Bond, £112 10s for every 500-dol. Bond, 


A TEANTIO and GREAT WESTERN 
£ RAILWAY. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS, 

In conformity with the terms on which the First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsylvania Section of this 
Railroad were issued to the public, the THIRD 
ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 per cent. of the gross 
amount of these Bonds will take place at the office of 
Messrs. E. F. Satterthwaite ani Co., 33 Throgmorton 
street, in the presence of Mr. Grain, Public Notary, on 
THURSDAY, Jauuary 18, 1865, at 1 o'clock precisely. 

The authorized issue is as under, viz. ; 

dole. dols. 
2,000 Bonds of 1,000 each..., 2,000,000 
600 Bonds of 500 each.... 300,000 
2,000 Bonds of 100 each.... 200,000 
2,500,000 

Four per cent. of ¢acn aenomination will be drawn on 
the above day, and the Bonds so drawn that bave been 
issued in London will be paid off at the rate of £225 for 








and £22 10s for every 100-dol. Bond, on presentation at 
the Company's office, 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
street, Westminster, on and after 2nd April next, in addi- 
tion to the coupon due on that day, after which all inter- 
est will cease. 

On payment the drawn bonds will be cancelled iv the 
presence of a Public Notary. 

Offices, 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, West- 
minster. 


A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

NEW YORK DIVISION....... First Mortgage Bonds. 

PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION } , 

O10 DIVISION. -- 5 | 284 Mortgage Bonds. 
Interest Payable Ist January at the Consolidated Bank 
(Limited). 

The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be PAID 
on MONDAY, the Ist January, at the rate of 4s. tothe 
dollar, and must be left two clear days at the office of 
the Company, 5 Westmiaster Chambers, Victoria street, 
Westminster, S.W., previously, for examination. If 
sent by posta cheque for the amount will be remitted. 

5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, Westmin- 
ster, December 16, 1865. 


[pRSen TURES at 5,54, and 6 per Cent. 








T= GENERAL PROVIDENTASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 
Drrecrors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman, 

JOB CAUDWELL, Esq. F.R.S.L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Maguiie, 
Franeis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. M.A, 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 

General Manayer.—Hubert G. Grist, Nsq., F.S.S. 

Resident Actuary.—George 8. Horsuail, Bsq., A.LA. 





NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introduced by this Company with maiked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted securities. 

DEPOSIT NOTES ‘sened for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, 

DEBENTURES, with Monthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Building Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), vearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and withdrawable at any time, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and pere 
manent meaus of employing capital, may obtain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Ten Shillings onallotmeut. Dividend, 
7} per cent. peraunum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work euer- 
getically, required, on liberal terms, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBERT G. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Offices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. 

ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE: 

The full benefit of the reduction of duty to 1s. 6d- 

per cent. is given to insurers effecting policies with this 
Company. 

By this reduction and the BONUS SYSTEM of the 
NORWICH UNION the cost of insurance is reduced to 
& minimum amount. 

EXAMPLES of PREMIUMS REDUCED BY BONUS. 





: . " nnu Re Pre. 
No. of Policy./Sum Insured. —— yb 
£ € sd. £ 8.4, 
441,411 92,540 222 4 4 120 19 2 
450,156 12,000 63 00 35 00 
484,173 6800 | 354 0 19168 
506,975 5,000 710 0 4 64 








CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Direcrons. 
Chairman-~Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Burn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Morigage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Otice 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, t.C. 

By order, 





M.P. 
Robert Smith, Esq. 








fish carvers. 

ISH COVERS, HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and | 

cf the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, Block-tin dish 
covers, elegant modern patierns, £4 43. 6d. the set of 
six; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated | 
handles, £3 28. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro plated, | 
£9 to £21 the set of four; block-tin hot-water dishes, 
With welis for gravy, 13s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 21s. 
to 77s, ; electro-plated or nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by Ear | 
| 

} 








ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
piace; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 





EBEN TURES BEARING IN- 
TERESI at 6, 64,and 7 PER CENT, 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 
The security possessed by the hollers of these Deben- 





| tures is the uncalled Capital of the Company, amount: | 


ing to £450,000, aud the freehold and other securities of | 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and | 
money received upon Debentures have been advanced | 
in the coluny. 
London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1305. | 
OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limite 4). 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million —Paid-up, £109,0)). 
Chief Ottices—69 Cornlill, Loudon, B.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aul ou 
liberal terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager Vire aud Life Departiaeuts. 





The rates of premium 4re in no case higher than those 


| charged by the other principal offices giving no bouus to 


their insurers 

The duty paid to Government for the year 1863 was 
£84,152 11s. 9d ; the amount insured on farming stock 
was £1)),203,272. 

For prospectuses apply to the Society's offices, 29 
Fleet street, K.C.; and Surrey street, Norwich. 


GOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Baning business conductel with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, ani also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upoa current term: with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Ol Broad street, B.C. 


M ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILL- 
a WAY COMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given that the interest at the rite of 
6 per cent, per anuui will in future be paid balf-yearly, 
on the Ist Jauuary and Lst July. 

On Monday, the Ist of January next, the proportion 
of interest accruing since the 13th September last will be 
paid at the office of the Registrar of the Compaay, 27 
Austin Friars. 

Provisional Scrip Certificates to bearer must bo for- 
warded to the Kegistrar at the above offive, in orlor taut 
the dividend warrants may be duly prepared. 

27 Austin Friars, F.C. F. RLUSO, Registrar. 


Py tee The NEW CANDLE.-— 
Self-titting. No Holder, Paper, or Scrapi sg re- 
quired. Patented Fields’ improved, Pateat, Hard, 
SNUPFLESS CHAMBER CANDL&, is Self-titting, 
Clean, Safe, and Eeouo.nical, buruing t) tie ead. Sold 
everywhere by Grocers aud Vilmen. Waolesale aud for 
Export, at the Works, 
J.C. and J. FLELDS', Upper Marsh, La abet. 

Also Fields’ celebrated United Service soap Tablets, 
and Patent Paraitine Canuiles, as supyliel to Her 
Majesty's Government. 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.'S 


NEW GIF T-BOOKS. 


All well Illustrated and richly Bound. 


1—Willmott’s Poetsof the 19th Century. | 
23 6c 





2 —Montgomery's : re; ames). 
WILLMorr, 


Den Quixote. 876 
pages. 


123 6d 


4—Half Hours with the Best Authors. | 


4 vols, crown Svo. 


Dalziels’ Edition. 


5—Ditto. 4 vols. bound in 2, crown 8vo., 12s 
6—Ditto. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Edition, por- 
traits. 9s 


7—Half Hours of English History. 


Demy 8vo., 600 pages. 


%—Juvenile Verse and Picture Book. 





























7s 6d 

2—Watchwords for the Christian Year. 
7s 6d 

10—The Path on Earth to the Gate of 
Heaven, 7s td 
1l—The Guardian - Angel's s Whisper. 

g sone 7s 6d 
12—Beeton’s Annual. An Original Book 
e for the Young. Ses 6s | 
13—Warne’s Picture Book. 500 plates, 

roval 4to, re 
1: t—Ditto. F ully coloured boar ds. 10s 6d | 
15—Townsend’s Arabian Nights. (F amily | 
Edition.) 
16—Karr’s (Alphonse) Tour round my 
Garden. ha 
17—Cundall’ s Every-Day Book of Natu- 
ral Hist: ry. 5 
Is—The Book of Nursery Tales. 320 
pages s 
19—Ditto. _ Fully « loured. | 7 9s 
20—Mrs. 8S. C. Hall's Tales of Woman's 
Trials. 
21 \—_Hsop's Fables. Ed idited by TOWNSEND. 


538 


3y the Rev. 


—T -The I) Milestones of Life. 








vo 
A. F. THOMSON, 5s 
23—Sweet ¢ Counsel. A Book for Girls. 5s 








24—Golden Thoughts from American 
Authors 

25—Songs Sacred and Devotional. 
CAKPENT! PeENTER 

26—King Ai Arthur and the K Knights of the 


Round Var le. Coloured 


5s 














27—Aunt Louisa’s 
Book. 


28—Ditto. Mounted. Bev elled bor rds. 
29—Ellen Montgomery’s Book Shelf- 


lates, By WATSON, is 6d 





London 1} Siisaes 


As 














30—Boys of Holy Writ, and Bible Max- 


ratives. s 6d 


31—Female Characters of Holy Writ. 











3s 6d 

32—Tales and Stories. Edited by Miss 
MITFORD. 3s Gal 
33— Gay's Fables. Edited by OWEN. 126 
Plates. __4s 64 
ot—Rose's Wish. By C ATHERINE D. 
BELI 33 6d 


35-King Arthur and the Knights o of the 
Round Table 3s 6d 


36—Nursery Rhymes. 





(Our Favourite.) 














OO Plates. 3s 6d 
37—Lear’s Book of Nonsense. Oblong. 
100 Plates. 3s 6d 
38—Ditto. Fully coloured plates. 6s, 
39—Eildon Manor. A Tale for Girls. 2s 6d 
40—Marian and her Pupils. By CH AR- 
LOTTE LANKESTER, —__ 2s 6d 
41—Lily Gordon. By CATHERINE D. 
BKI 2s Gd 
42—Laura and Lucy. By CHARLOTTE 
ADAMS. 2s ¢d 
43—Self- Mastery; or, Kenneth and 
Hugh. By CATHERINE D. BELL. 2s td 


44—Help i in Time of Need. By CATHE- 
RINE D. BELL. 2s 6d 


—o 
15 BEDFORD STREET, Covent Garden, 





LONDON: 


Edited by | 
12s 6d | 


By 


|CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 


| ESSAYS on WOMAN’S WORK. By 


10s 6d | 


Where a General Catalogue of their Publications can be j 


obtained gratis. 


NEW BOOKS. 


——0- 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 
On the Ist of January will appear No. f. of 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
PRICK“ HALF-A-CROWN A MONTH. 


|MILLAISS ILLUSTRATIONS. A 


Collection of Drawings on Wood. By Joun Evererr 





| Miutiais, R.A. In dto. 163. 
“Foremost among tlhe Christmas books deserves to 
be named Mr. Millais’s ‘Collected Mlustrations.’ They 


nearly all display extraordinary power, and some of them 
are in their way quite perfect."—TZimes, Dec. 14. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: 
Woman’s Lot iu the Great Fieuch Revolution. 
Saran TyiLer. 3 vols. feap. svo. Iss. 

* This isa story entirely out of the ordinary range of 
our present fiction. It is incomparably superior to nine 
out of ten of the 1omances published to-day. The 
characters are drawn with admiiable fidelity and 
| vivacity.”"—AMorning Star. 


| 
Pratvener PLUMPTRE’S TRANSLA- 
TION of the TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 
With a Biographical Essay. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 12s. 

* Let us say at once that Professor Plumptre has not 
| only surpassed the previous translators of Soph: cles, but 
has produced a work of singular merit, not less re- 
markable for its felicity than its tide'ily; a really read- 
able and enjoyable version of the old plays."—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


SIX MONTHS among the CHARITIES 
of KUROPK. By Joun pe Ligrve. 44 LIlustra- 
tions. 2 vol-. post 8vo. 22s. 

**M. de Liefde’s book is interes'ing aud stimulating. 
It shows how moral ene rey will overcome obstacles thut 
seem enormous—how faith and enthusiasm move 
| mountains."—/'ortnightly Review. 


SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. By 
the late Joun Ropent-ox, D.D., Glasgow Cathe- 
dral. Crown 8vo. 7s td. 

“Dr. Roverison had not a superior among the Scotch 
clergy; for manly grasp of mind, for pith and point in 
tre. ating g his subject, he had haidly anequal. Let it be 
added, thata more genial, kindly, liberaleminded. and 
honest man hever walked this eart!:."—Fvaser's Maga- 


zine. 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By 
the Author of “ Studies for Stories.” Eighth Tho, 
sand. With 14 Illustrations, cloth gilt. 3s 6d. 


The MAGIC MIRROR: a Round of 


Tales tor Young and Od. By WitLiAM Gitnenr, 
Author of “Siurley Hall Asylum.” With 80 Llus- 
trations, Cleth gilt. ds. 


Dr. GUTHRIE’S MAN and the GOS- 


a 
By 


| 
| 





PEL. Sixth Thousand. Post Svo., 7s 6d. 
The ANGEL'S SONG. By T. Guthrie, 
D.D. 32mo., ls 64. 


By C. J. 
Small 8vo., 


. VAUGHAN, Vicar of Doucaster. 


4s G4. 


D.D., 


Bessie Rayner Parkes, Small 8vo., 4s. 
“Every woman ought t> read Miss Park s’s litle 
volume on ‘Woman's Work’ "—TZ'imes. 


OUTLINES of THEOLOGY. By the 


late Rey. ALEXANDER ViNeT. Post 8y0., 83 


OUTLINES of PHILOSOPHY and 
aang teen By the late Rey, ALEXANDER 
INET. ’ost Svo., 8s. 


MISCELLANIES from the COL- 
LECTED WRITINGS of KDWARD IRVING. 
Third thou-and. Post 8vo., 63, 

‘It is by this volume, we are inclined to think, that 

Irving will come to be widely kuown to general readers .’’ 

—Nonconsormist, 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS of | 
EDWARD IKVING. Edited by his Nephew, the 
Rey. G. Cantyie, M.A. 5 vols, demy 8vo., £3. 

“ it was right that these works should be a!l collected. 
Edward Irving had the power of reccking the true sub- 
lime, and the Engzlsh language can show no more 
magnificent specimeus of religious eloquence than those 
which are contained in his ‘ Collected Writings.’ "— 
Times. 


Nearly ready. 


ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By ~~“ Sarru, Author of “ A Lite Drama,” 
&e., 2 vols. 


The VICARIOUS SACRIFICE 
grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation. By 
Horace Besunevt, D.D, Author of “Nature and 
the Supernatural,’ &. Crown Svo. 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D., One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Llustrated. 
Small 400. 


THEOLOGY and LIFE. By E. H. 
Puiumprre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, 
King’s College ; Prebendary of St. Vaul’s Cathedral. 
Sma |! 8vo., 6s. 
—_Oo——_ 


— 


TRUBNER &CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 

Oo—— 


Auguste Comte and Positivism. By 
JouN SrvuakT Mitt, Es}., M.P. 8vo. cloth, pp. 20, 
6s. 


A General View of Positivism. By 
Avouste Comre. ‘Transatel by J. H. Bridges, 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 8s 6d. 


Seaside Studies in Natural History. 
By Exiz. CC, and ALEX. AGassiz. Svo. c'oth, with 
numerous Woodcuts. 123. [ This day. 


Jackson’s Gymnastics of the Fingers 
aud Wrist; being a System of Gymna-ties intended 
for developing and strengthening the muscles for Musi. 


ca! as well as for Techuical and Medical Purposes, 
With 37 Diagrams. Fenp. Svo. cloth. 


Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology, containing 
Correspouding Dates of the Dilferent Eras used by 
Christians, Jews, Greeks, (lindus, Mohammedius, Par. 
secs, Chinese, Japanese, tc. By, Cowasser Sor peg 
Pare... 4to. cloth. [ina few days. 

Curious Facts in the History of Ensovte. 
By Frank Cowan. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s 6 

Verba Nominalia; or, Words derivea 
from Proper Names. By Ricuarkp STEPHEN CHag- 
Nock, Ph.D., P.S.A., F.K.G.S., &e. 8vo., pp. 359. Price 

8. (In a few days. 





3s Gd. 


A Dictionary of English Etymology. 
By HensLeicgn Wevowoun, M.A. Vol. [tl. Part L 
8vo. cloth. 10s Gd. 

N.B.—Vols. 1 and 2, price 145 eac!, are still to be had. 


On the Origin of Language. By Hens- 
LEIGH Wepawood, M.A., late Fe dow of Cirist Col. 
lege, Cambridge. [ Shortly. 


Edda Semundar Hinns Froda. The 
Edda of Semund the Wise, Trauslated fiom the Old 
Norse; with a Mythological Index. Part I. Mytho- 
logical. 12mo, [Nearly ready. 


A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 


ih. Rask. By 





giunge. Translated from the Dau sh of 
Tuourk. Second Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, Pust 8vo. cloth. 53 Gu. 


A Grammar of the Cree Language. With 


which is combined an Avaysis of the Chippeway 
Dialect. By Joserpu Howse, Es), P.R.GS. New 


Issue. 8vo. cloth. (Newly r ady. 


The Chinese Classics ; with a Translation, 





Critical and Exegetieul Notes, Urolegomena, and 
Copious I.dexes. By James L 0. In 7 vols. 
Vol. IL, Part L, containing the Firs) Part of the Slo 
King, or the Buoks of 1. Aug— 2 Bo ks of Ya—The 
Books of Shang—aud the Prol-gomesa. Royal svo. 


cloth, Price £2 2s. 


The Chinese Classics, Vol. IIL, Part IT. 
Royal 8yvo. clot 


A Handbook of Modern Arabic. By | 


W. NewMan. (da the press. 


Life in Venice. 


2% 


3y W. D. Howents, United 


States Cousul at Venice. Crown sv. cloth. 
(Shortly. 
O-KeePa. A Religious Ceremony of the 
Mandans. By Georae Cariin, With 2% Coloured 
Illustrations. 4to. In the press. 
Connected Poems. By Cares SeaBRIDGE, 


(Shortly. 

[Ln a Be w days. 
By G. C. BowLes. 

f Ready. 


Feap. 8vo. 

The Omnibus: a Satire. 
Life's Dissolving Views. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 33 
Ruggiero Vivaldi and other Lays of 
ITALY. By bieanon Darwy, yh 


if Ready. 
Life Incidents and Poetic Pictures. By 


J. H. PoweLs. Feap. 8vo. cloth. { Ready. 

Incentives to the Higher Life. Discourses 
by Wititam Cnarrerron Coupianp, B.A. Keap. 
8vo. Cloth. In a few days. 

The Preface and Concluding Remarks 
of PART V. of the PENTATEUCIL and BOOK of 
JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. Joun Wittram CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Printed separately, by :equest. Syv. sewe 


Sv. € 


58. 


This day 
An Essay on the Canticles, or the 
SONG of SONGS; with a ‘Transiaion wa? ~~ Poem 
and Short Explanatory Notes. By t . Houeu 
ron, M.A., F.L,S., Rector Pr a on a Wild 
Moors, Shropsuire. Svo. cloth, 2,61. (This day. 
The Collected Writings of W. J. Fox. 
Post 8ve. cloth. Price 5s each volume. 
Vol. I. Lectures on the Corruptions, &¢ , of Christianity, 
with other Published Lectures and S-raous prior to 


of 


824. 

Vel Ll. Christ and Christianity. 2 vos. in 1. 

Vol. ILL. Miscellaneous Lectures and Sermons, and 
Twenty Sermous ou the Priuciples of Morality inculeated 
iu the Holy Scriptures, 

Vols. VIL. and VILL Reports of Lectures at South place 
Chapel, Fiusbury. (This day. 
Present Religion as a Faith Owning Fellow- 

ship with Thougu:. Part lL. By Sana 8. HeNNeLL, 

Author of * Thougits in Aid of Fah.” Crown Syo. 

cloth. 7s 6d. 

————— 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster 
row. 





, ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 

















, mediately forward to them an amended edition. 
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A FATHER'S NEW YEAR'S GIFT to HIS SON. 


Price 2s 6d, printed on tinted paper, handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges. 


HE ECONOMY of LIFE and 
T PATIENT BOYs. 

The Press affirm that the “ECONOMY OF LIFE” 
and “ PATIENT BOYS” are admirably adapted to sti- 
mulate youth to exertion and awaken in them a laudable 
ambition * * * “that the ‘ECONOMY OF LIFE’ is 
an invaluable practical Guide for youth,” ** * “that 
the advice and Iilustrations and reflections given make 
it a multum in parvo of moral instruction of a marvell- 
ousnoture,” * * * “that the ‘ECONOMY OF LIFE’ 
and ‘PATIENT BOYS’ must prove a boon to the ris- 
ing generation,” &c., &e. 

Warp, Lock, and Trier, 158 Fleet street. 


Just out, re-written, greatly enlarged, and adapted fot 
general circulation, pp. 27. Price 2d. 
HE MALT-TAX.—‘ The Ale at 6d. 
when UNTAXED will be 2d." 
Py WitttaM Ray Sauer, Esq., F.S.A. 
“This is a masterly pamphlet, and comes from a 
writer whose political and financial knowledge is well 
established.... Mr. Smee proves that sixpenny ale would, 
if untaxed, become twopeuny ale.”—/P ress. 
“In this pamphlet the writer presents a plan for the 
repeal of the Malt Tux without reducing the public re- 
venue, and he proves by incontestible demonstration 
that the price of ale would thus be much reduced to the 
consumer.... The details are lucidly set forth, and they 
are well worthy of attentive consideration.’—Ob:erver. 
“Mr. Smee has written a pleasant enough pamphlet, 
full of information, not Orly on the tax itself and its his 
tory but many incidental points Connected with the 
brewing of ale."—Globe. 
Also, by the same Author, price 1d, Third Edition, with 
Preface, entirely new, of 11 pages. 
French Wines at ld per Bottle Customs’ Duties. 
MANN Neraews, Cornhill. 


Now ready, One Shilling, No. 73. 


+= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and George H. Thomas. 
ConrenNTs. 
Wives and Daughters. An Kivery-day Story. (With an 
Jilustration.) 
Chapter LX.—Roger Hamley’s Confession. (With 
a Note by the Editor.) 
Thoughts in Italy about Christmas. 
American Humour, 
Recollections of Waterloo by a Surviving Veteran. 
The Second Funeral of Napoleon, By Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, 
Annadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—continued, 
Chapter X1.—Love and Law. 
” XILL—A Scandal at the Station. 
ae XIiL.—An Old Man's Heart. 
An Australian's Impression of Mugland. 
The Ancient Fenians and Fenian Literature. 
Suirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


NE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. LXXXV., price 6s., for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Richard Cobd-n. 
2—Epidemics. 
3—Miss Berry—Iler Friends and Her Times. 
4—Sinai. 
5—Lord Palmerston. 
6—Religion in London. 
7—Inductive Theology. 
8—The New Parliament. 
9—Epilogue ou Books, 
Jackson, WaLrorp,and Hopper, 27 Paternoster row. 











On the Ist January, 1860, will be published 
le DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series, 
No. XL, for January, price 6s. 

1. California and the Church. 
2. The Viceroys of Lreland. 
3. The Founders of the Faithful Companions of Jesus. 

Catholic Instincts. 

The Cromwellian Conquest and Settlement of Ireland. 

. The Papal Allocution on Freemasonry. 

The New Parliament. 

. Dr. Pusey’s Apology for Anglicanism. 

— of T. W. Alues, Esq., on Dr. Pusey’s Eireni- 
on. 

. Appendix to the Article on Galileo. 

- Notices of Books. Perrone’s Theological Disquisi- 
tions; Mr. Butt on National Education; Mr. 
Boddeby on the Seal of Confession ; Mr. Oxenham 
on Dishonest Criticism ; the Union Review, &c. 

London: Burns Lampeut, and Oates, 17 Portman 

street, and all booksellers. 


Dano 


et 
-_> 





rPHE ECONOMY of CAPITAL. By 
R. H. Parrerson. 

It bas been discovered that an important error has 
crept into a sentence of this work, which the author 
wishes to coirect. Purchasers are therefore requested 
to return their copies to the publishers, who will im- 


37 Paternoster row, London, Dee. 20, 1865. 


NAtion AL PROVINCIAL BANK of 
de ENGLAND.—Tbe BUILDER of this day, 4d., 
by post 5d., contains:—Vine View of the National Pro- 
Vincial Bank of England—The Development of Norman 
Architecture—The French Architects’ Gazette—Pritish 
Archeological Society in Rome-~Hertfordshire Treasures 
for the Kensington Portrait Exhibitiow of 1866—Archi- 
tecture in Liver; oul—Strength of Timber—The Strength 
of Portland Cement—Architects’ Charges—Refrigeration 
of Buildings—A Noble Foundation and Poor Alms- 
houses—Are there any Old Architects, or their Works ?— 
om, 1 York stieet, Covent Garden; and all Book- 
Sellers. 





WEALTH.” 


THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 
The NEW SERIES of “ Once a Week” will commence on January 
6, 1866, with a New Story by the Author of “ George Geith,” 
“ Maxwell Drewitt,” §c., entitled “THE RACE FOR 














GISLI 
FROM THE 
By G. W. 


EDMONSTOWN and 


idinburgh: 


Now ready in 1 vol. small 4to., with Introduction and Maps, price 7s 6d. 


THE 


OUTLA W. 


ICELANDIC. 


DASENT, D.C.L. 
With Ilustrations drawn on Wood by C. E. St. John Mildmay. 


DOUGLAS, 88 Prince’s Street. 


*,* “SANS MERCI,” by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” will be continued in the New Series. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Contains Stories by Mrs. Henry Woop, Henry Kixesitey, Mark Lemon, Sume_ey Brooks, 
Durron Cook, &c.; a Drawing-Room Play by F. C. Burnanp; and numerous I!lustrations by 
E. HuGues, G. pu Maurier, Paut Gray, J. Lecuron, F.S.A., &e., &e. Price 6d. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet street, E.C. 








15 Grear Marieornoven STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivity. By W. . J. Morns. 2 vols., with 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 21s, 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major- 
General Sir TuomAs Searon, K.C.B. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

“Two volum:s of pleasant, racy, personal memoirs. 

Sir Thomas Seaton has in truth produced a delightful 

book.” —United Service Gazette. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1866. Under the especial patronage of 
Her Maje-ty and corrected by the Nobility. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol., with the Arm; beautifully engraved, 
31s 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MILLY'S HERO. By the Author of 


“ Grandmother's Money." 3 vols. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax.” 2 vols. (Just ready. 


The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 

the Author of “ Lost Sir MassingberJd.” 3 vols. 
“¢The Clyffurds of Clyffe’ has very considerable 
merits. It is avery readable novel, written in a good 
style. The author can give excellent descriptions both 
of scenery aud character."—Saturday Review. 


AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 
‘Superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant’s former works."— 
Athenxum. 


* 
CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By 
Mrs. Magsu. 3 vols. 
“It is very long since we have read so capital a novel 
as this. It has genuine gvod feeling, and good sense, 
genuine wit, and genuine novelty. ’"—Observer. 


Now ready, the THIRD SERIES of 


CORNELIUS ODOWD 


UPON 


y 
MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Contents.—Changing House—The “ Rope Trick "— 
Rain, Rain, Much Rain—A New Career—Aun Immoral 
Conside:ation—The En,lish Inquisition—-Thrift—A 
Personal-Par.iamentary—A Dream—On Electioneering 
—Glimpses of Bliss—Anonymous Authorship—What's 
What in 65—Swanl.ke Geese—O'Dowd's Experiences 
“en Voyage,” Act [L—O’Dowd’s Experiences “ en 
Voyage,” Act II.— The Adams-Russell Correspon- 
denee—A New Benefit Society—In Retirement—The 
Coming Men—How our Village became a Capital and 
Never Knew [t—Hero- Worship and its Dangers : a Story 
—The Political Quarantine—The Picturesque in Morals— 
Shall Bagmen Drink Wine °—Twaddling Keminiscences. 
In crown octavo, uniform with the First and Second 
Series, 10s 6d. 
Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Shortly will be published, 
The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION, 


Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. 
By B. F. Westcort, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Macmi..an and Co., London. 


MILITARY ADVENTURE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
The SOLDIER of THREE QUEENS 
A Narrative of Persoval Adventure. 
By Captain HENDBRSON. 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 











WANTED.—“ The SPECTATOR,” clean, 


| and in good condition, from January 1, 1852 
to December, 186 {, complete, 

stating price, addressed, A, B., “ Spectator’ 

Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ee 


PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Now ready, cloth, red edges, price 12s. 
ARABLE;; or, Divine Poesy: Ilustra- 
tions in Tueslogy and Morals. By the Rev. R. A. 


Berrram. 
Can also be had in 12 One Shilling Parts. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 
London: F. Pitman, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt ¢ iges, price 3s. 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a laly, and she declares 
she never found 8» many nice things in oue book before.” 
—IJilustrated Times. 

“It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sons be welcome...,.... These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum tot: of all thatis pure, beautiful, 
and ennobling.”"—British Standard. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 

Commercial Engagement. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Knvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE aud COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pus:-O'lics Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOUL STATLONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 





“DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1868. 
Ge Lh Lat LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Ivish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, meliow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Svld in bottles, 3s. 81 each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
aud pink label, cork branded “ Kinahan’s Li, Whisky.” 
WaABP S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 

Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Boles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 


(Established upwards of a ceutury), | Chapel street West, 
Majfair, W., London. 








p=sz=. — MORSON’'S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatab!e forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by I. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Kussell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53., and 10s. each. Lozeages in 
boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. dd. each, 





’ 


Apply by letter, 


’ 
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NEW WORKS. 


0 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. 4338. 


Janwwry,1866, Price 2s 6d. [On Saturday newt. 








Policy and Prespects ofthe From London to Rio de 
Government. Janeiro, 

Chureh Temporalities in The Cholera in Malta. 
Trelard. The Beaucleres, Father 

Gi bert Rugge: a Tale(Con- and Son: a Novel. By 
cluded). By the Author Charles Clarke, Author 
of “A First Friend of ** Charlie Thornhill,” 
ship.” ** Which is the Winner,” 
Chapte:s LXV.-LXVIII, &c. Chapters VIL-IX. 

The Quien of the West. How we Retook Dewangiri. 

The Priest in the World. | The Sketcher in the Eifel. 


2. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR; Text selected by 
ht. Picor, Numerous Woodcut Illustrations by 
Joun Letenton, F.S.A. 4to. Price 42s. 


3. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series. By “A. K. H.B.” With 
41 Woodcuts from Original Desigus by R. T. Pritchett. 
Crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 


4. 
DRAWING from NATURE. By 


Georoe BARNARD, Professor of Drawing at Rugby 
School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, coloured 
and plain, and 108 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 25s. 


5. 
The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS 
By Ricnarp Owen, F.R.S. Vol. IL. Fishes and 
Lieptiles, with 452 Woodcuts. 21s, 


6. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or 
Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Idited by J. Linprey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 20 Plates and 274 Woodeuts. 2 Parts, 
feap. 20s. [On January 9, i866. 


‘ 
BEETHOVEN'S COMPLETE LET. 
TERS. Translated from the Collections of Drs, L. 
No}il and Ritter von K6ehel, by Lady Watace. 
(In the press. 
8. 


BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pen- 
cil Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of ‘‘A 
Voyage en Zigzag.” 200 characteristic Sketches of 
Costume, Scenery, &c. 8yo, 16s. 


9. 


The GLADIATORS; a Tale of Rome 
and Judea. By G. J. Wayre MELYILLE, Crown 
8vo. Frontispiece. 5s. 

10, 

WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY 
SMITH. Selections from his Writings and Con- 
versation. Cheaper Edition. Prica 5s. 

11. 

SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, MIS- 
CELLANIES, and CONTRIBUTIONS to the £idin- 
burgh Review, People’s Edition, 2 vols. &s 

12. 

LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES IL. 
People’s Edition, complete in 4 vols, Price lés. 

13. 

LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 
People’s Edition, complete in 1 vol., 3s Gd; or iu 
Three Parts, price Ls each. 

14, 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND. from 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of 
ELIZABETH. By James Antnony Frovpg, M.A. 
Revised Editions. 

Vols. I. to 1V.—Henry VIIT. 54s, 

Vols. V. and VJ,—tdward VI. and Mary, 28-. 

Vols. VII. and VIII.—Elizabeth, Vo!s. I. and II , 23s, 


15. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE IIf. [1745-1802.] By the 
Right Hon. WiLLiaM N. Massey. 


Cabinet Fdition, 4 vi ls. post Svo. 243. 
Library Edition, 4 vols. 8yo. 48s, 


16. 
TheCONVERSION ofthe NORTHERN 
NATIONS, the Boyle Lectures fur 1805 delivered at 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By CuagLies Mert- 
VALE, B.D., Chaplain to the Speaker. Syo. 8s dd 


17. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH 
SHIPMASTERS to UNITED STATES PORTS. 
By PigrREPoNtT Epwarps, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Vice Consul at New York, [Just ready. 


—_—o-—- 


Londun; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


——s 
THE GEM EDITION. 
SONNETS and SONGS by WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Francis TURNER 

Patcrave, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 

Oxford. With a Vignette Title, engraved by Jeens, 

from an Antique Gem. Price 3s 6d, 

“ Tt is a beautiful little book, and worthy of its name. 
esceces In the preparation of the work a curious new 
effect has been producei..,.....he printed portion of 
the page is euclosed within lines, and this part within 
lines tinted, the outside margin being quite white. The 
space within the lines has the appearance of being 
delicately printed on India paper afier the manner of 
India proofs. The work thus prettily arranged has been 
carefully edited by Mr. Palgrave.” —TZimes. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. A Tale for Children. By Lewis 
CarRoLL. With Ferty-two Illustrations by Join Ten- 
niel, engraved by Dalziel Brothers. Crowu 8vo. cloth. 
7s 6d. 

“A glorious artistic treasure, a book to put on one’s 
shelves as an antidote to a tit of the blues......Sure to 
be run after as one of the most popular works of its 
class,”"—Zteader. 


The PRINCE and the PAGE. A Book 
for the Young. By the Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” With 6 Lllust:ations, by R. Farren. 18mo. 
cloth. Price 3s 6d. 


LEONORE: a Tale. By Georgiana 
Lady Cuarrerron. A New Edition. Beautifully 
printed on thick toned paper, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette Title, engraved by Jeens. Crown 80. 
cloth. 7s 6d. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 
Covenrry Parmore. A New und Cheap Edition, in 
1 vol. 18mo., Leautifully printed on toned paper. 
Price 2s éd. 

Also, iu 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth. Price 12s. 


WORDS from the POETS. Selected 
by the [ditor of “ Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days.” 
18mo., beautifully bound iu cloth, gilt. Price 3s 6d. 


MYBEAUTIFULLADY. By Thomas 
Woo.ser, witha Viguette Title, by Arthur Hughes, 
engraved by Jeens, ‘Third Edition. Feap, 8 vo. cloth. 
Price 5s. 


ROMANCES and MINOR POEMS. By 


HeNRy GLassrorbD Bet. Peap. 8vo.cloth. Price 6s. 


LEGENDS of NUMBER NIP. By 
Mark Lemon. With Six Illustrations by Charles 
Keene. [xtra feap.8vo. 5s. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By Tom TayLtor. Translate! from the “ Barsaz- 
Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. With 
some of the Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs, 
Tom Taylor. With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. 
Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Corbould, and 
H. K. Browne. Small dto. cloth. 12s, 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
M.P. Illustrated with a Plan of Cawapore. New and 
Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8yo. 
cloth. Price 6s. 

By the same Author. 


The COMPETITION WALLAH. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Omissious and Cn- 
rections. Crown Svo. cloth. Price 6s. Uniform with 
“ Cawnpore.” ° 

LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. By 
Lady Durr Gorvon. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 88 Gd. 
Third Edition. 

A NARRATIVE of a YEARS 

JOURNEY through CENTRAL and EASTERN 

ARABIA, 1862.2.) By Wittram Girrorp Panorave, 





2 vols. 8vo. Cloth ; with a Portrait of the Author, Map, 
and Plans illustrating the Route. Price 23s. 





- NEW BOOKS. 
o—— 

This day is published, 8vo. cloth. Price 10s 6d. 
ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life 
aud Work of Jesus Christ. 

Shortly will be published. 
The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. 
Thoughts in its Relation to Reason and History. By 
B. F. Wesrcorr, M.A., lute Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Just realy, crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s 6d. 


The VOICE of GOD in the PSALMS. 
A Course of Scrmous. By GRAnvILLE Forves, 
Rector of Broughton, Author of “ Village Sermons by 
a Northamptonshire Rector.” 

Just ready, extra feap. 8vo., cloth. Price 7s éd. 


The HEAVENLY FATHER. Lectures 
on Modern Atheism. By KRgNest NAvILLE, Coires- 
ponding Member of the Institute of France, late Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Geneva. 
Translated by Henry Downton, M.A , Euglish Chaplain 
at Geueva. 

Just ready, crown Svo., cloth, Price ¢s. 


CHRISTIAN DRIFT of CAMBRIDGE 


WORK. Eight Lectures recently delivered in Chapel 





to Downing College. By T. Woxsey, D.D., Master 
of the College, aud late Christian Advocate in the 
University. 


——o 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. Third Edition, | 


on the Christian bearings of Classics, Mathematics, | 
Medicine, aud Law Studies prescribed in its Charter | 





‘A. FULLARTON AND Co's 
| PUBLICATIONS. 

—o 
Just published, —— —_ see eae Paper, cloth 


| POEMS, PASTORALS, and SONGs. 


By FRancits ALEXANDER Mackay, 








In 1 vol. super imperial 8vo.; small 4t>. extra cloth 
gilt, gilt edges. Price 208; morocco, 27s 6d, 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; Parts 

I. and If., complete, with 65 Illustrations, by the 
late D. and W. B. Scott, two Vignette Titles anda 
splendid Portrait of Bunyan, 
“Never before have we seen Bunyan's idea of the 
Pilgrim so admirably translated into pictorial poems ag 
in this volume.”—Bookseller, December, 1865, 


In 2 vols. small 4to. extra cloth, gilt edges. Pr‘e3 
£2 23. 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of 
the BILE. Nearly 100 splenlid Views of Bible 
Scenery, from Drawings after Original Sketches by 

| Turner, Roberts, C. Stantield, Hardinz, and other 

| eminent Artists; engraved on Steel by W. and B, 

| Finden. With Descriptive Letterpress. 





In 1 vol. demy 4to., 80 Splendid Kngravings on Steel, 
and numerous Woodcuts, clotn boards. Price £1 53, 


SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED. In a2 
Series of Picturesque Views, with Descriptive Let- 
terpress, and an Essiy upon the Ssenery of the 
Highlands, by Professor WILsoN 


In 2 vols. cloth. Price £2. 


GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED 
NATURE. A History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature, by Ontver GotpsmirH. Tuis attractive 
work is supplied in the Present Edition with many 
hundred notes of new distributions and discoveries. 
An introductory view of the Animal Kingdom, by 
Barou Cuvier, serves as a scieutitic key to the sub- 
ject. A biography of the author, by Washington 
Irving, is prefixed. ‘The coloured plates of animals 
(seventy-two in number) embrace sever«l hundred 
figures, and are beautifully executed after the 
natural objects. 


In 3 vols. cloth gilt. Price 12s. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY; 
or, the Characteristics of Animals in their Various 
Orders, by Captain Tuomas Brows, F.LS., &e., &e. 
This work contains a description of the structire 
and habits of the brute creation, with a series of 
interesting anecdotes, adapted particularly for young 
people, and illustrated by thirty-three coloured 
plates of animals 


Only Uniform and Complete Editions of the Five 
following Popular Scottish Poets, viz.:— 
In 5 vols. small svo. cloth. Price 17s 61; and gilt 
edges, 208. Portrait and numerous Hlustrations, 
|The WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 


| : 
Notes by Hoge and Morneawetu. Life by Hosa. 





Tn 3 vols. small 8vo. cloth. Price 103 6d. Portrait and 
numerous Mngravings. 
|The WORKS of ALLAN RAMSAY. 
Kssay on his Genius and Writings by Lord Wo p- 
nouseine. Life by Geornon Cuatmers; and a large 
| Appeudix of Original Matter. 
| 
In 1 vol. swall Syo, cloth. 28 6d. Portrait and Vignette. 
|The WORKS of ROBERT TANNA- 
| HILL, Notes and Life by Vuriour A. Ramsay. 
*,* Another edition Containing Clyde, a Descriptive 
Poem, by Jolm Wilson; Life by Leyden. In 1 vol, small 
8vo. cloth. 3s 61. 


other Illustrations. 
The WORKS of ROBERT FERGUS- 
SON. Orginal Memoir; an KMssay on his Genius 
| and Character; numerous Notes and a Glossary. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. cloth. Price 3s 6d. Portrait and 
| 
| 


In 2 vols. small Svo. cloth, Nluminated. Price 5s, with 

| Porcrait. 

| POETICAL WORKS of JOHN STRU- 

| THERS, Author of * Lhe Poor Man's Sabbath,’ 
with an Autubiography now first published. 

| 


| In 1 vol. crown 8vo., Illustrated with upwards of 30 Plates 
| and numerous Woodcuts. Price 5s bound in cloth. 


|The GRAMMAR of HOUSE PLAN- 


Hints on arranging aud modifying the plans of Cot- 
tages, Street Houses, Villas, aud Mausions, with 
their appliances, as Out-Buildings and Stables. 


| In 1 vol. demy 4to. (oblong) strongly bound in clo:h. 
| Price 7s 6d, illustrated with 20 Plates of plans, eleva- 
| tions, &c., in lithography, and numerous letterpress 
Diagrams. 


' 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A 
Series of Designs for Cottages aud Villas, with 
Letterpress Descriptions, Estimates of Costs, Gene- 
ral Remarks, and Specificatious. By James W. 
Boous, Architect, Edinburgh. Yo which is added 
* Handy Hints on the Internal Arrangements aad 
Sanitary Coutrivances of Cottages aud Villas.” By 
the Author of “ I'he Grammar of House Planning.'? 


In Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth, Price 6s eachs 
ENGINEERING FACTS and 
| FIGURES. An Annual Register of Progress} in 
Mechanical Engineering aud Construction. Edited 
by Anprew Berrs Brown aud Rozert Soorr 
Bukn, Engineers. 





Oo——. 
A. FULLARTON and Co. 115 Newgate 
street, London, and 44 South Bridge, Edinburgh; 
j and sold by all Booksellers. 





NING and CONVENIENCES. A Hand,-Book of * 


. ate oe, “1 
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scp EDITIONS of MAUNDEN’S POPULAR 
LATEST BDI eo TREASURIES. 
Price 10s cloth, or 133 6d calf 


leitered. 
INDER’S HISTORICAL 
M . ; General Intro- 


PREASURYs comprising a } , 
tory Ontline of Universal History, Ancient an 
Sactory and a Series of separate Histories of every 


Mencipal Nati n. Revised Edition, to which has been 


added anew General Index. 

Also, all uniform in size, aud price 10s each Treasury. 
MAUNDES'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 
MAUNDERS GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
MAUNDEL’'S LITERARY 
2EASURY. we ¥ a 

TRENDLEY and MOOR#’S TREASURY of BOTANY, 

2 Parts, 20s. 

Jondon: I.oNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


panna 
Lately published in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 28s. cloth. 
HE HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST 
and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 
“The problem of the formation of Christian doctrines 
may be regarded as solved."—Rerue des Deux Mondes, 


Dee. 1. 
London: Loxemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In 1 vol. feap. Svo. 





"SCIENTIFIC and 





Just published, in 8vo. Price 21s. cloth. 
ANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, 
translated in English Terza Rima by Joun 
Dayman, M.A., Rector of Skelton, Cumberland, and 
formerly Fellow of C. C, College, Oxford. [With the 
Italian Text, after runetti, interpaged. } 
London: Lonewans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 


Just published, in Svu. Price 7s 6d cloth. 

} IFE or DEATH: the Destiny of the 

J Soulin the Future State. By Epwarp Fatconer 
Litton, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row: 
Doblin: W. M’Ger. 





The Second Edition, revised, in Svo. ; Price 93 cloth. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; 
or, Natural Law os applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. Ly Cnarius Bray. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, price 3s 64. 
The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS and AFFEC- 
TIONS. 
London: Lonemans, Grees, and Co., Paternoster row, 
~ DR. DAWSON TURNERS NEW HISTORICAL 
ANALYSIS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. Price 33 61 cloth. 
§. ALT of GERMAN HISTORY, 
c with Brief Extracts from Standard Authorities, 
continued to the Present Time. By Dawson W, Tur 
wer, D.C.L., Head Master of the Royal Institution 
Schoo!, Liverpool. 
By the same Author, Filth Edition. Price 2s 6d. 
ANALYSIS of ENGLISH and FRENCH HISTORY. 
ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY, Second Edition. 


2s, 

ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY. Third Edition. 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
In feap. 8vo, with Portiait. Price 5s cloth. 
a, SONGS, and SONNETS. 

J. W. Daxny. 
London: LonoMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


By 





New Edition (9th 1,000) just published, post 8vo. Price 
7s 6d cloth. 
RE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE: the 
Young Housewife’s Daily Assistant on all Matters 
relating to Cookery and Housekeeping ; coutaining Bills 
of Family Fare for Every Day in the Year; which in- 
clude Breakfast and Dinver for a Small Family and 
Dinner for I'wo Servents. Also, Twelve Bills of Fare 
for Diner Parties and Two for Evening Entertain- 
menis, with the Cost annexed. And also a Diet for 
Invalids, and a few things worth kuowing. 

“It is for its practical character that we would chiefly 
commend the labours of our authoress.”"—Times, March 
26, Ise4 

“Excellent receipts in simple language... . Especially 
valuable to persons about to marry on @ moderate 
income.” —Athenzum, January 16, lsé4. 

“This carefully written book is a model for utility and 
good sense....It gives precisely the information that is 
useful."—Lancet, March 26, 1st4. 

“An accomplished guide in domestic affairs, and all 
subjects appertrining to coukery."—Jlustrated London 
News, Feb. 6, 1364. 

London: SimpKin, MARSMALL, and Co., Stationers’- 
Hall court. 

OSPEL PAGANISM; or, Reason’s 

Revolt Against the Revealed. 1 vol. Price 6s. 

“ ... Is entitled to credit for one act at least; instead 
of dissembling and cloaking his intent, as is the practice 
With some of our modern Chureh reformers, he has only 
said what they would say if tuey dared.”— Ozford Uni- 
versity Herald. 

“ .++.Has the audacity to appeal to the intelligence 
of the age.”"— Public Opinion. 

** ..+.]deas which are fast becoming the th ughts of 
every oue.”—Anthropological Review. 

F. FaRvan, 282 Sirand, 








HAT WILL THISCOST to PRINT ? 
t is @ thought often occurring to literary mea, pub- 
lic characiers, and persons of benevolent intentions. An | 
immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, A 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYVPES, aud information for 
authors, sent on application, by 

Ricwarp Bakker, 13 Mark lane, London. 


| 





ing for the press the above long-promised Work. 
ledge the author to be no mean authority. 





THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
eacnnijeeinin 
WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN, By Florence Marryat, Author 
of - Love’s Conflict ” and “Too Good for Him.” 3 vols. 
Second Edition of HOW WILL IT END? 
LAND, Author of “ The Lives of the Queens of England.” 3 vols. 
The CYPRESSES, By the Author of “ Caste” and “ Mr. 
Arle.” 2 vols, 
Mr. HOGARTH’S WILL. By the Author of “ Clara Morrison” 
and “ Tender and True.” 3 vols. 
Also, at the end of the Month. 


By the Author of “ Lady Flavia” and “Lord 


By Agnes Strick- 


MAJOR PETER. 


Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
— — 
SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING, 
One handsome vol, crown 8vo., with a new Portrait and an Engraving of Casa Guidi. Price 10s 6d. 
THE BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. [Next week. 
——— | 
NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. 
demy 8vo. 22s. With 20 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Anthony Trollope. 
demy 8vo. 22s. With 40 Illustrations. 
WON BY A HEAD, A Novel, in 3 vols. post 8vo. By Alfred 
AUSTEN. 
THE BROTHERS. By Miss Anna Drury, Author of “ Mis- 
representation,” &e. Post 8vo., 2 vols. 


193 Piccadilly. 


A 


2 vols. 


2 vols. 





THE NEW ARTIST. 

NOTICE. — The HATCHET-THROWERS, by JAMES 
GREENWOOD, with Thirty-Siz Illustrations after the INIMITABLY 
GROTESQUE DRAWINGS of ERNEST. GRISET, is Now Ready ; 
Coloured, 7s 6d; Plain, 5s ; Postage, 8d. 


*,.* Comprises the Astonishing Adventures of Three Ancient Mariners—the Brothers Brass of 
Bristol, Mr. Corker, and Mungo Midge. 


Lendon: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers and Railways. 








BARNUM ON HUMBUGS. 
NOTICE. — The HUMBUGS of the WORLD, by P. 
BARNUM, is published This Day, pp. 320, cloth neat, 4s 6d; by post, 5s. 


*,* Since the burning of Mr. Barnum’s Museum he has occupied his leisure hours in complet- 
Upon this subject most persons will acknow- 


T. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers and Railways. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ TARA.” 
This day is published, 


RALPH DARNELL 


By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA., Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. £1 11s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








first-class journal. 
' and Telegrams, up to the time of publication; Original Articles upon the topics of the day ; com- 
prehensive Monetary and Commercial News ; discriminating Criticisms upon Books, Theatres, 
and the Arts; together with features of a Social and professional kind, which, it is believed, will 
| render it acceptable to the educated classes. 


| Wellington street North, Strand, W.C. 


NEW SUNDAY PAPER. 


On the Morning of the 7th of January will be published, price 5d., stamped 6d. the First 


Number of 


THE SUNDAY GAZETTE 


The SUNDAY GAZETTE, it is hoped, will be found to possess all the recommendations of a 
It will contain authentic Political Information ; all News by Special Reports 


The SUNDAY GAZETTE will be published on the Morning of Sunday, in time for early dis- 


tribution in London and its vicinity, and for the morning trains. 


Business communications to be addressed to the Publisher, Mr. W. T. MARCHANT, 16 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ye 
“OLD SIR DOUGLAS,” 
A NEW STORY 
BY 
THE HONOURABLE MRS. NORTON. 
WILL COMMENCE IN 
The January Number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








EYRE THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 
For AN ACCOUNT OF 


EYRE THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER AND 
PRESENT GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA. 


By Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, October and November, price ls. Monthly. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Messrs, 





HATCHARD and CoO, 
Booksellers to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
RESPECTFULLY invite an Inspection of their NEW CHRISTMAS STOCK, which consists of 

the LARGEST ASSORTMENT in LONDON of 
RELIGIOUS WORKS, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for the TABLE, JUVENILE 
BOOKS, STANDARD WORKS, and BOOKS of REFERENCE. 


In every variety of morocco, calf, and cloth bindings. 


Also of the LARGEST STOCK of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, and CHURCH 
SERVICES, 
Of the Best Quality, and in the Newest Styles. 
LONDON : 187 PICCADILLY. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 





THE LARGEST TYPE MORNING AND EVENING CHURCH SERVICE 
IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 


Just published, a New Edition in Large Type of the 
Hon. CHARLOTTE GRIMSTON’S ARRANGE- 
MENT of the COMMON PRAYER and LESSONS. 


2 vols. 12mo., morocco plain, price 25s.; best morocco plain, 30s. ; extra or antique, 35s. 





Also in various Ornamental Bindings in Cases, suitable for Christmas or Wedding Presents, from 
2 to 7 guineas, 


London: HATCHARD and CO., 187 Piccadilly, Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 





In small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 


BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PROSE 
Selected from Great Divines. 
With 12 Photographs after Raffaelle, Leonardo da Vinci, Bellini, Tintoretto, Caracci, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and other Masters. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 


AND VERSE. 











In small 4to. cloth, 5s.; or gilt edges, 6s. 


HARRY LAWTON’S ADVENTURES; 
Or, A YOUNG SATLOR’S WANDERINGS IN STRANGE LANDS. 
With the Illustrations, and 18 of smaller 
The Bar of Wydab. | Sketching from Nature. 
Dance of Dayaks. | Attacked by Ocelots. 
| 
j 
} 


size :— 


following Large 


Orang Outang. River in Peru. 
Bears Driven to Market. Shot at Jaguar. 
Bear Hunt. Shipwreck. 
Rescue of a Lady. Schooner Ashore. 
Chinese Thief. Shoemaker in Brazil. 
Chinese Sail-Cart. Unpleasant Operation. 
Cutting the Tow Rope. Drawing off the Pulque. 
Hunting Wild Goats, 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 


Pa: 


In crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5s. cloth. 


CHARITY HELSTONE. A Tale. 
By Mrs. CAREY BROCK. 
“Ably written, and its mcral tone unexceptionable. There is true human feeling displayed in the story."— 
Daily News. 
The Third Thousand is now ready. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 


PEKING and the PEKINGESE. 
This day, with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. post gyp 
243. 


HE ENGLISH EMBASSY in CHINA 
during the First Year of its Residence at Pekin 

By D. F. Rennie, M.D, Staff_Surgeon on Specisi 

Service under the Government 6f India. Author of 

“The British Arms iu North China and Japan.” 

Just ready, by the same Author, post 8yo. 


The STORY of the BHOTAN WAR. 
including Sketches of a Three Months’ Residence in the 
Himalayas and Bhotan in 1865. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Saar Just publisheJ, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
HE UNIVERSAL ATLAS of 
SCIENCE. Four Hundred Coloured Maps ang 
Diagrams, with Popular Description. 
J. ReyNo.ps, 174 Strand. 





—__—_— sane SS 

Just published, in 4to, on fine paper, Part I. of 

PELIQULE AQUITANICA, being 

Contributions to the Archeology and Palgonto. 

legy of Périgord and the adjourning Provinces of 

Southern Frauce, by Epovarp Lanrret and Heyry 
CHRISTY. 

This work will be Illustrated with numerous well 
executed Lithographic Plates of the Weapons, Tools, 
and Ornamental Work, in Stone, Bone, and Horn, of 
the Prehistoric Cave-dwellers of Périgord; also of the 
Ossevus Remains of the Countemporaneous Animals. 

To be completed in about 20 Parts (price 3s 6d each); 
to appear at short intervals. Kach Part will contain 
Six Plate:, besides Letierpress. 

H. Baillitre, Publisher, 219 Regent street, London; 
J. B. Bailliére and Fils, Rue Hautefeuille, Paris: ¢, 
Bailly Bailiutre, Plaza del Principe Alfonso, Madrid; 
Bailliére Brothers, Broadway, New York; F. F. Bail- 
litre, Collins street east, Melbourne. 





This day is published. Price 6d. 
fPHE SACRIFICE of the DEATH of 
CHRIS?T. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Ely,on Advent Sunday, 1865, at the Ov:dina. 
tion he'd by Edward Harold, Lord Bishop of Ely. By 
Lod Arnrnuur Hervey, M.A., Rector of Ickwoith with 
Horringer, aud Archdeacon of Sudbury. Published at 
the request of the Bishop and Clergy. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 
SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEVGE. 
Price One Penny. 
HRISTMAS HYMNS, with TUNES. 
Extracted from the Society's ** Psalms and Hymns 
for Public Worship, with Tunes.” Imperial 16mo. sewed. 
Depositories, 77 Great- Queen street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; 4 Royal xchange; 45 Piccadilly, London, and 
by all Booksellers. 


NEW Pictures for 


WALLS.—Sunsecrs:— 
The Hayfield. 








COTTAGE 
The Strawyard, The Storm. 
The Corntield. | Trawling by Night. | The Bird's Nest. 


These Pictures are printed in Colours from Original 
Drawings by eminent artists. 


Price on Sheet ....... ..e02.each 0s 6d. 
Price in Glazed Frames ......each 1s Od. 
Price in Gilt Frames.,........each 23 0d. 


Society for Promoting Christian Know!edge, London: 
77 Great Queen street, Lincolu’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
T= GREAT VAN BROEK PRO- 

PERTY: an American Story. See the LEISURE 
HOUR for, January, price Sixpence. Monthly, Sixpence; 
or in Weekly Numbers, One Penny. 56 Paternoster 
row. 


ARLY MORNING CALLERS, with 
INustrations by McConnell, and Coloured Picture 
from design by John Gilbert. See the LEISURE 
HOUR, for Jauuary. Mouthly, Sixpence. 56 Pater- 
noster row. 


I ICHARD COBDEN; a Biography, 

with Portrait and Autograph, and Engraving of 
Birthplace. See LEISURE HOUR, for 
Moutiily, Sixpence. 56 Paternoster row. 


January. 


MANY YEARS AGO; or, the Events 
1 of a New Year's Night. By the Author of “ The 
Artist’s Son.” With Coloured Picture of the Doctor's 
Boy. See the SUNDAY at HOME, for Javuary, 
Monthly, Sixpence; or in Weekly Numbers, One Penny. 
56 Paternoster row. 


(PREOLOGICAL PAPERS. No. IL. 
Theolozy, an Inductive Science. By Rev. Dr. 
Anoaus. See the SUNDAY at HOME, for January’ 
Monthly, Sixpence. 


YISHOP of LONDON: Bicgraphy, 

Portrait, and Autograph. See the SUNDAY at 
HOME, for January. Monthly, Sixpence. 56 Paternos- 
ter row. 


ONDON CHURCHES. No. I. 
Vanished Churches. See the SUNDAY at HOME, 
tor January. Monthly, Sixpence. 50 Paternoster row. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appvintmenuts— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times @ 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from (ndia 
Subscription £1 43. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, td. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W. 





56 Paternoster row. 
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LAN GUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
This day, post 8vo., 7s 6d. 
HE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENG- 
T LISH LITERATURE. By Tuomas B, Suaw, 


M.A. Edited by WILLIAM Situ, LL.D. Post 8vo. 
7s 6d. bees — 

“A desideratum in English literature."—English 
Review. 9 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the Chief 
English Writers. By Tomas B. Saw. M.A. Edited by 
WiuiasM Sari, LL.D, Post8vo. 7s 6d. 

“This selection is admirably accomplished.”—John 


Bull. 3. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Grorcr P. Marsn. 
Edited by Winuiam SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s 6d, 
«A manual of great utility." —Athenwum, 
4. 

The STUDENTS GREEK GRAM- 
MAR fer the HIGHER FORMS. By _ Professcr 
Cortivs. Tran-lated under the Revision of the Author. 
Post 8yo. 78 ‘id. 

“We hope that this may ere long be adopted as the 
standard Greek grammar in this country, a position 
which it holds in most of the schools in Continental 
Europe.”—The Museum. 


” 

The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR 
for the HIGHER FORMS. By Wittiam Saurru, 4.L.D, 
Pist 8vo. 7s 6d. 

“There are very few students who will require more 
informatiin than is here supplied by skilful arrange- 
ment, in a convenient size and form. The editor's good 
seuse is visible throughout.”—4thenwum., 

Joux Murray, Alle uarle street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Now ready, with 2 Portraits and 70 Illustrations 


melium dvo., 2/8. 
IVES of BOULTON and WATT. 
Comprising a History of the Invention and Intro- 
duction of the Steam Engine. Drawn up princi; ally 
from the original Soho MSS. By SamveL SMi.es, 
Author of “ Industrial Biography,” &e. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this new volume of Mr. 
Smiles’s most agreeable and insti uctive biographies, and 
ouly grieve to hear that itis to be the last of the series of 
his ‘ Lives of the Engineers.’ 

“The history of those D oscuri of the heaven of inven- 
tion, James Watt and Matthew Boulton, is set forth with 
the author's usval skill and pleasantness. Anecdotes 
and vivid descriptions of persons and places are dex- 
terously interwoven with weighty facts, and with 
accounts of important experiments, while the s'ory of 
the invention cf the steam-engine, and its introduction 
to the serv c» of man, is told with a nerve and simplicity 
worthy of our old discoverers ou the broad seas.”"— 
Reader. 

“We cannot of course attempt a comp!ete onalysis of 
this valuable and entertaining book, but must send the 
reader to the volume itself fur particulars of Watt's 
many inventions, for the history of the children and 
their friends, of the two partners, and memoirs of some 
of their workmen. No prominent feature in the life or 
character of the two men seems to have been omitted. 
The contrast presented in the portraiture of their lives 
and dis; osiiions is really dramatic, and we think that 
the public will receive this as the best of Mr. Smiles’s 
biographies. It is profusely and char.ningly illustrated 
With engravings and woodcuts.”"—Reader. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above. 

LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS; 
From the earliest Times, including Vermuyden—Myd- 
delton—Hrindley —Smeaten—lRennie—Telford— George 
and Robert Stepkenson. With an Account of their 
Princ:pal Works, and a History of Inland Communica- 
tion in Biitain. With 7 Portraits and nearly 300 Ilus- 
trations. 3 vols. Medium 8vo. 63s. 

“Mr. Smiles has discovered almost unbroken ground, 
and has worked it with so much skill and success that 
his readers wi'l recognize the truth of Lord Macaulay's 
saying, that history, personal or national, may be ren- 
dered as interesting as any novel."—London Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





~ General Sir JAMES SHAW KENNEDY. 
With Map and Plans, 8vo., 7s 6d. 
TOTES on the BATTLE of WATER- 
LOO. By the late General Sir James Suaw Ken- 
NEDY, K.C.B., acting at the time of the Battle on the 
Quarter-master-General’s Staff of the Third Division 
of the Army. With an Autobiographical Memoir, and 
a Plan for tue Defence of Canada. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








BRITISH FOOD FISHES. 
Now ready, with 50 Illustrations, 8yo., 21s. 


HE HARVEST of the SEA. A Con- 
tribution to the Natural and Economie History of 
British Food Fishes. By James G. Berrram. 
Polonius.—Do you know me, my lord ? 
Hamlet—Excellent well; youare a tishmonger. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle street. 
Major MACPHERSON'S MEMOIRS. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Hlustrations, 8vo., 12s. 


h EMORIALS of SERVICE in INDIA. 

From the correspondence of the late Major 
SAMUEL CHARTERS MACPHERSON, C.b., Political 
Agent at Gwalior during the Mutiny, and formerly 
empl. yed in the Suppression of Human Sacrifices in 








Edited by his Brother, WiLtiam Macrpuerson, 


Jonn Mcrray, Albemarle street. 


DR. WM. SMITHS 
BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES. 


0 
I. FOR DIVINES AND SCHOLARS. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. 

Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. By Various Writers, 
Including the Archbishop of York, the Bishops 
of Caleutta, Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, Kill- 
aloe, the Deans of Canterbury and Westminster, 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Professors Lightfoot, 
Plumptre, Rawlinson, Selwyn, &c., &c. 
Edited by Wituiam Sirn, LL.D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London. 
With Illustrations. 3 vols. medium 8vo. £5 5s. 








“ We turn again and again to this Dictionary, 
with interest, with confidence, with respectful 
. admiration of the labour, the learning, the judg- 
ment, the conscientiousness, and the courage it 
displays. Even where we differ from the 
writers, we do so with respect. We see through- 
out a conscientious love of truth, and an intel- 
ligent and successful endeavour to collect and 
present to us correctly the facts on which they 
report.” —Edinburgh Review. 

“Dr, Smith's Dictionary could not fail to take 
a very high place in English literature—in its 
own department the very highest; for no similar 
work in our own or in any other language is for 
a moment to be compared with it. The Chris- 
tian and the scholar have here a treasure-house 
on every subject connected with the Bible, full 
to overflowing, and minute, even to the tithing 
of mint and cummin.” —(Quarterly Review. 


—-o 
II. FOR FAMILIES AND STUDENTS. 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Condensed from the above Dictionary for 
Family Use. 
Edited by Winuiam Sarrn, LL.D. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol. (1,050 pp.) medium 
8vo. 21s. 





“ A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or 
another, is indispensable for every family. The 
divine, the scholar, and all who seek to inves- 
tigate thoroughly the various subjects connected 
with the Bible, and to master those controver- 
sies which are now exciting such deep and 
general interest, must still have recourse to the 
larger Dictionary ; but to Students in the Uni- 
versities, and to Private Families, and to that 
numerous class of persons who wish to arrive at 
results simply, this ‘Concise Dictionary’ will 
supply all that is necessary for the elucidation 
and explanation of the Bible. It is the main 
object of the Editor to place within the reach of 
every Christian household, a popular abstract 
of a work which has received the approval of 
those most competent to express an opinion on 
the subject.”—Lditor’s Prejuce. 

——() —-— 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


With Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


From the Creation to the Return of the Jews 
from Captivity. 
Edited by Witttam Sarrn, LL.D. 

The object of this work is to provide a Text- 
book of Old Testament History, which, in ful- 
ness, accuracy, and scholar-like treatment, may 
take its place by the side of the Histories of 
Greece and Rome in general use in our best 
schools. Besides giving the history recorded 
in the Old Testament with the necessary expla- 
nations, notes, references, and citations, the 
work contains an account of each of the Books 
of the Old Testament, the geography of the 
Holy Land and of other countries, the political 
and ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Jews, His- 
torical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 

——» 
In the press, with Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


With an Introduction, containing the Connec- 
tion of the Old and New Testament. 
.u 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 




















THE BEST BOOK THE 
BEST GIFT. 


Oo— 

Now ready, printed on toned paper, with 100 
Illustrations and 8 Panoramic Views, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo., 30s cloth; 52s 6d calf; 63s. 
morocco. 





THE 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
TESTAMENT. 


Edited, with a short practical commentary ex- 
planatory of difliculties and for the removal of 
doubts. 


By Arcupeacon Cuurtoy, M.A., and Rey. W. 
Basu. Jones, M.A. 


With authentic Views of Places mentioned in 
the Sacred Text, from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs made on the spot. 


By Rev. 8. C. Manan and James Grauam, Esq- 


“ The idea of illustrating the Bible by really faithful 
representations of the plac s spoken of is, we think, @ 
peculiarly happy One, tor this is in fact a kind of com- 
mentary. It does help the reader to feel that the events 
recorded really are historical facts. The book is a work 
of Very great elegance and sound scholarship, a combi- 
nation not very often met with, [t is admirably adapted 
for a present. Of the illustrations it would be impossible 
to speak in terms of pra’s» sufficiently bigh. We cannot 
but pronounce this a most valuable book, comple'e ant 
satisfactory in most of its details. All concerned have 
dowe their work well, and the result is eminently a sue- 
cess. Asa gift book it would be most appropriate aud 
invaluable. '"—Union Review. 

“This beautiful book is a worthy memorial of the 
sacred sea:on selected for its appearance. The names of 
Arebdeacon Cuurton and Prebendary Jones will form 
an abundant guarantee of the learning and reverence 
brou sit to bear on the plain explanatory comments by 
w ich the text is accompanied; while the artistic beauty 
of the engravings, which so profusely oraa@ nent the work, 
and the refiued character of the ty> »graphy, will at once 
attract the eye of every one who ogeus the book.”—Joln 
Bull. 

“The Commentary, as a whole, is not less marked by 
accuracy and sound learning than by julgment, cau- 
dour, and piety. We highly commend it to the large 
class of readers for whom it is desigued."—Guardian, 

‘*A very remarkable book. The illustrations alone 
deserve a carefal separate article; and the skill and 
ability with which all the best results of large and ex- 
tensive reading are compressed into the briefest pos- 
sible notes are altogether admirale.”—Literary Church- 
man. 

“ The pictures bring home clearly to the imagination 
the scene of eac! story, @ud they are in no case fancy 
pictures, but faititul transcripts of the places as they 
are, and of the a-pect of the surroun ling country. The 
text also is throughont edited carefully, with rauning 
explanatory notes. We know uo more conven ent and 
helpful edition of the New Testameut for the habitual 
use of readers."—Lvaminer, 

“The chief characteristics of this elition are its 
pictorial illustrations ; its clear and beautiful printing ; 
the quality and tone of the paper; its reverent and 
brief, but in the main sufficient, notes; its suitability 
to popular and dome-tic use. We have no doubt but 
that these two volumes will be souglt after for presents, 
aud that many persons will desire to possess so Sumptu- 
ous and yet so complete aa edition of the New Testa- 
ment.""—Churchman. 


Il. 
Now ready, printed on toned paper, 1 vol., 8yo., 
lks cloth; 31s 6d calf; 36s. morocco, 
THE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. 


With Borders, Initial Letters, and Woodcuts- 
Edited with Notes explaining the Order and 
History of the Offices. 


By Rey. Tuomas James, M.A., 
Late Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 


The Embellishments of the present editiom 
consist of Ornamental Scrolls, Foliage, Head- 
pieces, Vignettes, together with Borders, aad 
Initial Letters printed in red and black, and 40 
Historical Engravings to illustrate the Gospels, 
from the works of the early Masters. 

‘*The number, variety, and beauty of the devices that 
enrich the pages, far surpass anything that has been 
done in decorative printing. '—Spectator. 

“A noble devotional volume and fitting Christian. 
manual.” —TZimes. 

* Not surpassed by the life engrossing laborious pr>- 
ductions of those good old transcribers in cloistered cells 
of the past."—Morning Post. 

“There is not a page which has not something worthy 
of commendation."—Atheneum, 

“ It is impossible to speak too highly of the exceeding 
beauty of this work.”"—Cambriige Chronicle. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 





WAITING 


FOR 


THE 


HOST. 





THE TALES ARE BOUND IN AN AMUSING FRAMEWORK 





The Magic Stove. 
After Cariboo. 
The Step on the Sta 


The Archdeacon’s Story. 
CHAMBERS'’S 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER CONTENTS. 


A Suitor to Some Purpose. 
The Night-Marchers. 


ir. 


The Missing Goldsmith. 
The Explanation. 
JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 











Che Most Admired 


Ebristmas Present. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


Published at £10 5s 6d, is now at 7G 
full gilt, or in imitation he 


“DOYLE’S LLL 
DIARY,” also “ LEECH’S 
and CHARACTER,” as well « 
up to the YEAR 1860.” 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 





INFANT MINDS. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for 
Cheap 


Tilustrated Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 53 ; 
Edition, in 2 vols., Is 6d each. 


NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors of 
** Original Poems.” Illustrated Edition, lémo., cloth 
gilt, 2s 6d; Cheap Edition, 1s 6d. 

SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. By 
Josepn Payne, F.C.P. 2s 6d. 

The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. 
By the Rev. J. H. Incrauam. §8 Illustrations, 5s 

The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; 
or, Three Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H 
InoranaM. 8 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

By 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
Mrs. Wess. New Edition, Illustrated, 7s ¢d. 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
The WIFE’S TRIALS. 3s 6d. 
CHAMPION COURT. is. 
The LILLINGSTONES. 5s. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. 5s. 
The LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. 3s 6d. 
BY FRANK SMEDLEY. 
rRAes FAIRLEGH. 3s 6d.; Cheap Edition, 
28 6d. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 
HARRY COVERDALE. 
tion, 2s 6d. 
Virtue Brotners and Co., Amen corner, London, 


4s; Cheap Edition, 3s. 
8s 64; Cheap Edi- 





WEALE'S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype 


Crarke. Containing above 100,000 Words, or 
50,000 more than any existing works. Price 3s. 6d.; 
strongly bound, 4s 6d ; or in half morocco, 5s. 

“In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful 
matter, it far surpasses any other work that we are 
acquainted with.”—Reader. 

London: Viratve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner, 


Of whom may be had, 
ee GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, and SPANISH DIC TION ARIES, and 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


USTRAT. 


uineas, in cloth, gilt edges; or £8, cloth, 
ulf morocco. It contains :— 


IONS of Mr. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of LIFE 
is “ TENNIEL’S CARTOONS 


1 Amen Corner. 





0 

LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 
TEREST for Every Day iu the Year, at 5, 44, 4, 3}, 
3, and 2} per cent., from £1 to £1,000. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 21s, 

LAURIF’S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 
TEREST for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 6, 7, 3,9, 
and 94 per cent., from 1 to 100 days. Eighth Edition. 
svo. 
“Tn the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement 

and comprehensiveness, we have seen none better adapted 

for general use. '—McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary. 

“Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most cor- 
rect and industrious authorities on commercial calcula- 
tions, and the practical value of his various tables has 
long been recognized."’—Times. 


73. 


Virtue Brotners and Co., 
WEALE'S SERIES. 
Catalogue on application. 
ee 

GAS WORKS and MANUFACTURING COAL 
GAS. by 8. Huaues. 3s. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. By H. Law and G. 
R. BURNELL. 4s 6d. 

DRAINING DISTRICTS and LANDS. By G. 
D. Dempsey. Ils. 

WELL-SINKING, BORING, 
WORK. By J. G. Swinpe.t. Is. 
ROAD-MAKING and MAINTENANCE of 
MACADAMIZED ROADS. By Buraoyne. 1|s 6d. 

LAND and ENGINEERING SURVEYING. By 
T. BAKER. 23. 

WATER-POWER, as applied to Mills, &c. 
J. GLYNN. 2s, 

WATER-WORKS for CITIES and TOWNS. 


By 8S. Huenes. 3s. 


Amen corner, London. 


and PUMP 


By 





SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, &e. By T. 
Fenwick. 2s 6d. 

HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. By G. R. 
BURNELL. 33 


Virtue Brorners and Co., Amen corner, London. 











Just published, in crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM OF THE FUTURE; 
Or, PARLIAMENT THE MIRROR OF THE NATION. 
By JAMES LORIMER, Regius Professor of Public Law in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


——— 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








0. 


All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
City Office: 4 Kin 


Limited, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, 
g Street, Cheapside. 


PIPS HYS| 





pe VY CHURCH 
COMMISSION, 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND, 

The Repo:t of this Commission, commencing on Satur. 
day, Jannary 6, 1806 will proseat to the Pi iblic and the 
| Legislature & complet te and faithful picture of the Irish 
Church, of the various religious bodies with which it 
enters into competition, and the effect of their mutual 
relations upon the peace and prosperity of the country, 

The Commission will bring to bear upon the diseus* 
sion the light of facts, and will inquire—What was the 
desigu of the founders of that Church? What purposes 
was it expected to answer? Has it failed to accomplish 
its mission ? and if so, to what c:uses should its failure 
be ascribed? By whut reforms or molificutions can its 
defects be removed, or the impediments in its way be 
overcome? Should the Ipiscopal denomination in 
Ireland be dis-established, aud be left in common with 
other Churches to support its ministrations on the 
voluntary principle? Religious equality being the aim 
of modern State | y, Should this object be attained by 
the withdrawal of all religious endowme ts, or by the 
extension and equalization of the system of State sup- 
port? Or should the Irish Establishment in its preseut 
state be maintained at all hazards, either for the sake of 
the particular form of Christianity it embodies, or for 
the sake of the political system of which itis said to form 
an essential part ? 
TH LONDON REVIEW.—Price 4d; 

stamped, 5d. Annual Subscription, £1 1s. P.-0. 

Orders to be made payable to I. Seaman. Office, 11 
Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON REVIEW.—With the London 
Review of Saturday, December 30, and Saturday, 
January 6, 1866, will be published (gratis) Two Special 
and highly Interesting Supplements, reviewing the pro- 
gtess of Litera‘ure, Science, Art, and Religion in this 
country aud abroad during the year 1365. Price 4d. 
stamped, 6d. Annual subscription, post free, including 
these special supplements, £1 Is. Office, 11 Southampton 
Street, Strand. 


D* COMBE’S WORKS on HEALTH 
an MDUCATION, 

1. The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY: chiefly for 
the Use of Parents. Ninth Edition. Kditel by Sir 
James CLank, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen. 7s 6d cloth. 

*,* The Eighth Edition, in smaller type, may still be 
2s 6d sewed, Or 33 6d cloth. 

2. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH and EDU- 
CATION. Fifteenth Mdition. Edited by Sir James 
Cox, M.D. 33 6d sewed, 4s 6d cloth. 

3. On DIGESTION and DIKT. Teath Edition. 
Edited by Sir James Coxe, M.D. 2s 6d sewed, or 3s 6d 
cloth. 

Edinburgh: 
MARSHALL, and Co., 


{ge CREATION of MAN.—A Sermon 

preached in Whitehall Chapel by Arriuvur PEN- 
RHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Just 
published by Messrs. Parker, Oxford; and 377 Strand, 
London, and may be kad of all Booksellers. Price Six- 
ssesaines 


I ETTS'S DIARIES for 1866 are sold 
4 inabove 100 varieties, at from 6d. to £6 each, by 
every bookseller throughout Europe and the British 
Colouies. Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogues gra is, 
LETTS’S FOLIO DIARY, No. 31, interleaved with 
blotting paper is the cheapest half-crown diary issued. 


LONDON RI EVIE W 








had, price 


Macitacutan and Srewarr; SimpxKrn’ 


London. 








Now published, price 33 6d. 

ILLAGE BELLS, LADY GWEN- 
DOLINK, and other Poems. By Joun Brent, 
F.S.A., Author of “Canterbury in the Olden 

&e. 


Jun., 
Times,” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“© Village Bells’ is the name of a pretty and elegant 
poem.” —Athenw%um. 

“* Leaves its varied music upon our ear, blen led with 
a yearning for a renewed acquaintance with its author. 

—Morning Post. 

“A volume of genuine poetry."—Ziverpool Albion. 
London : HamiILton, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster row. 





34th Edition, price 6d. and Is. 


EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
L Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 


Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napier, M.D. 
Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N- 
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FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ LIST 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS 


DALZIELS’ FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK FOR 1866. 


TAT y 1 °. : 
A ROUND of DAYS. Containing 40 
Original Poems by Robert Buchanan, the Hon. Mrs. Ronen, Frede- 
rick Locker, Jean Ingelow, A. B. Edwards, W. Allingham, Tom 
Taylor, and others. 70 Original Pictures by J. D. Watson, F. 
Walker, A. Houghton, Paul Gray, A. W. Bayes, G. J. Pinwell, E. 
Dalziel, and others, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to., cloth, 
21s; morocco, 35s. 


The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 


Edited byS. C. Harn. Each page is richly embellished with Wood 
Engravings after Designs by Creswick, ‘John Gilbert, Franklin, 
Corbould, ,and others. “Imperial 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustra- 


tions by Millais, Stanfield, Creswick, Horsley, and others. New 
Edition, 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s; morocco, 31s 6d. 


‘ yNry TSN are! > Pal ‘ IFIAT WAG 

HOME THOUGHTS & HOME SCENES, 
in Original Poems by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Jean Ingelow, A. B. 
Edwards, Dora Greenwell, Tom Taylor, and others; and in Original 
Pictures by A. Houghton, engraved by the Brothers Dalzicl. 4to., 
cloth, gilt edges, 21s; morocco, 35s. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. Complete 
Edition, with 149 Illustrations by John Gilbert. 4to., cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s; morocco, 31s 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Edited by the 
Rey. R. A. Wittmorr. Printed in Colours from Designs vy Birket 
Foster. 4to., cloth gilt, 2ls; morocco, 31s 6d. 

ELIZA COOK'S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert and others. 4to., cloth gilt, 
21s; morocco, 31s 4d. 


BARNARD’'S LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


in WATER-COLOURS. With Coloured Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 


cloth, 21s. 
ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Edited 


by the Rev. R. A. Wittmorr. With Illustrations by the best 
Authors. 4to., cloth gilt, 21s; morocco, 31s 6d. 


BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES of 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. With Poems by Tom Taylor. Royal 
4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s; morocco, 35s. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With a Portrait 
and 100 Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s; 
morocco, 31s 6d 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD. With 


Pictures by J. E. Millais. 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s; morocco, 35s. 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. With Illus- 
trations by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and Wolf. 4to., cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s; morocco, 31s 6d. 

COMMON WAYSIDE FLOWERS. By 
Tuomas Mititrer. With Illustrations by Birket Foster, printed in 
Colours, 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. With Illus- 
trations by Maclise. Medium 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

KEATS'S POEMS. _ Illustrated by George 
Scharf, with Portrait. Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

ODES and SONNETS. _ Illustrated by 


Birket Foster. 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. By 


the Rev. R. A. Witmorr. With Engravings by Birket Foster. 4to., 
cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


HOME AFFECTIONS PORTRAYED by 


the POETS. With Plates by Millais, Tenniel, John Gilbert, Birket 
Foster. 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 12s 6d; morocco, 23s. 


MILTON’S L’'ALLEGRO and IL PEN- 


SEROSO. With 30 Plates on Steel by Birket Foster. Super-royal 


8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
WHAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT 


WOMAN. Compiled from the best Writers by Henry SournGare. 
With Illustrations by J. D. Watson. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


snp NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


“Mr. Edmund Routledge’s Annual is better than ever—higher praise cannot b« 
awarded.”—Morning Star. 


In demy &vo., cloth, gilt edges, price 6s; or by post, 63 Lid. 
> yryY y iL Abe @! eae Al r ’ a r r 

ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY'S ANNI AL 
for 1866. Edited by Epmunxp Rovutriepnee. This Annual contain 
768 pages, 28 full-page Illustrations, many smaller Woodcuts, and 
8 beautifully-printed Coloured illustrations, from Original Desigus 
by the best Artists, representing Cricket, Croquet, Gymmastie:. 
Riding, Swimming, Skating, Football, and Rowing. The principal 
writers are W. H. G. Kingston, R. M. Ballantine, Anne Bowman. 
J. G. Edgar, and the Editor. 


In 4to., cloth gilt, price 5s. 
+ 4 r oryy Y ryY ae a 
An OLD FAIRY TALE TOLD ANEW. By 
Ricuarp Doyix and J. R. Praxcue. The Pictures are rich in the 
quaint fancy of Doyle, and as examples of engraving are among 
the finest and most elaborate works of the Brothers Dalziel. 


Price 5s. each, bound in cloth gilt. 
1. WHAT the MOON SAW, and other Tales. By Andersen. With 
80 Plates by A. W. Bayes. 
. The BOY'S OWN BOOK of TRADES. 
many Hlustrations. 
. The BOY'S TREASURY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
With 400 Illustrations. 


4. The PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 80 large Pictures. 


Price 3s. 6d. each, in feap. Svo., cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 
1 BALDERSCOURT; or, Holiday Tales. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
— This is a good boy's book, with creditable illa-trations.”"—Spectator. 
2. LAMB'S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. With Coloured Plates. 
3. The BOY PILGRIMS. By Anne Bowman. 
4. The NAUGHTY GIRL of the FAMILY. 
‘Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
5. CAVALIERS and ROUNDHEADS. By J. G. Edgar. 
6. SEA-KING and NAVAL HEROES. By J. G. Edgar. 
é 
8. 


to 


By Thomas Archer. With 


(640 pages.) 


¢o 


By the Author of “A 


. AMONG the TARTAR TENTS. By Anne Bowman. 

. ROB ROY. By James Grant. 

9. The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.—* Altogether is a 
marvel of beauty and cheapness.”"—Morning Star’. 


10. The FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS. By the Hon. Mrs. Sugden. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
- ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S BOOK-SHELF. 
Wide, Wide World.” With Coloured Illustrations. 
2. The TWO SCHOOL-GIRLS. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide 
World.” With Coloured Illustrations. 
. The SEDAN-CHATR and Sir WILFRED'S SEVEN FLIGHTS. By 
Madame de Chatelain.—‘‘ A most interesting collection of well-told tales."— 
Observer. 


4. ROBERT and FREDERICK. By Mrs. Sherwood. 


Price 2s. each, with MIlustrations, elegantly bound in cloth. 

1. ERNIE ELTON, the LAZY BOY.—* More to laugh at than there is 
in fifty pauntomimes.’— Atheneum, 

2. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 373 pages. 

3. SANDFORD and MERTON. 462 pages. 

4. EVENINGS AT HOME. 446 pages. 

5. SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 410 pages. 

6 

7 

8 


By the Author of “ The 


_ 


ie) 


. TRY and TRUST.—* The book is very carefully written, and is full 


of most excellent matter.’"—Jllustrated Times. 
. The STANDARD POETRY-BOOK. 
. A WONDER-BOOK for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 
1. AUNT EMMA. By the Author of “ Rose and Kate.” With Coloured 
Plates. 
2. The ISLAND of the RAINBOW. By Mrs. Newton Crosland.—* \ 


veal bright bit of fairy literature.”—JMustrated Times. 
3. The PICTURE-BOOK of ANIMALS. 
Price 1s. each, with Coloured Illustrations. 
1. ASHGROVE FARM. 
2. The STORY of a DOG. By Mrs. Perring. 
3. The BASKET of FLOWERS. 
4. EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. 


—o— 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW SERIES OF SHILLING TOYBOOKS. 


In demy 4to. with a es printed fancy wrapper. 


1. NURSERY RHYMES. . The ry of FIVE LItT- 
2. ALPHABET of TRADES. TLE 
3. CINDERELLA. - 8. TOM THUMB'S ALPHA- 
4. ALPHABET of PRETTY BET. 
NAMES 9. NURSERY SONGS. 
5. = TESTAMENT ALPHA- | 10. NE om _— NT ALPIA- 
BET. 
6. The THREE LITTLE KIT-) 11. The ‘CATS’ TEA PARTY. 
TENS. 


With large Original Illustrations by H. 8S. Marks, J. D, Watsox, 
Harrison Weir, and Key, printed in Colours. 








LONDON: 





THE BROADWAY, 


LUDGATE HILL. 
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COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 





Members of che Council; 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, 
Knt., M.P. 
The SOLICITOR-GENERAL, Sir ROBERT P. COLLIER, Ex 
Knt., M.P. flicio. 
The QUEEN’S ADVOCATE, Sir ROBERT nial | 
nt. 
Sir FITZROY KELLY, Knt., M.P., Q.C. 


W. T. 8. DANIEL, Esq., Q.C. Lincoln's Inn. 
WILLIAM FORSYTH, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Inner Temple. 


ge gg Feng GIFFARD, Esq., M.P., Inner Temple. 
ae ZENE, Esq., Q.C. Canadie 7 

J. B. KARSLAKE, Esq., Qc. s Middle Temple. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq., President of the Incorpo- 


rated Law Society (Firm—Messrs. Currie and Wil-| Inc : 
liams, Lincoln’s Inn Fields). _ 
W. S. COOKSON, Esq. (Firm—Messrs. Clayton, Cook- Society. 


son, and Wainewright), 6 New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 





THE LAW REPORTS.—In Three Series. 


1, The Appellate Series.—2. The Common Law Series.—3. The Equity Series. 


Editors. 


Common Law—J. R. BULWER, Q.C. 


| Equity—G. W. HEMMING, Esq. 


Reporters. 


House of Lords.--English and Irish Appeals. 
Cuarves CLARK, Esq. 


Scotch Appeals. 
J. F. MAcqueen, Esq., QC. 
Privy Council. 
E. F. Moore, Esq. 


Courts of the Lord Chancellor & Lords Justices. 
H. CapmAn Jones, Esq. 
Martin Ware, Esq. 
Cuarves Marett, Esq. 

Court of Queen’s Bench, including Appeals 

therefrom to Exchequer Chamber. 

WituiAM Mitts, Esq. 
Henry Hotroyp, Esq. 


The Council have now finally completed the arrangements for com- 
mencing the proposed series of Reports. They will be called ‘‘ The 
Law Reports,” and commence from the first day of Michaelmas Term, 
1865. The first Parts of the Equity and Common Law Series will be 
published on or before January ist, 1866, 

The Council of Law Reporting owes its existence to a scheme for the 
Amendment of the present System of Law Reporting, which was ap- 
proved and adopted by the Bar at a General Meeting, convened for the 
purpose by the Attorney-General, Sir Roundell Palmer, and held under 
his presidency on the 28th November, 1864. 

The object of the Bar Scheme is to effect a remedy for a long- 
admitted evil, involving much public mischief arising from the uncon- 
trolled use of one of the important exclusive privileges of the Bar, | 
namely, the privilege of reporting the decisions of our superior Courts 
of Justice for citation as authority. The Council hope to remdy this 
evil by the issue of a complete and carefully-prepared set of Reports, 
by the most able and experienced Reporters, under independent pro- 
fessional control, published with expedition, regularity and uniformity, 
at the moderate price of £5 ds. 

Tue Avutuorizen Reports, of which there were fourteen independent 
Sets, cost about £30, and the Council have the great satisfaction of 
stating that the Reporters interested in eleven of them have either 
accepted appointments under the Council, or concurred in the appoint- 
ments which the Council have made. The result of this general ad- 
hesion of the authorized Reporters is that as to reports of cases from 
the commencement of this present Michaelmas Term, the following 
Reports will cease to exist as separate publications :— 


1—House of Lords Cases, by Clark. 
2—Scotch Appeals and Divorce Cases, by Macqueen. 
8—Privy Council Cases, by Moore. 
4—Chancery Appeal Cases, by De Gex, Jones, and Smith. 
5—Vice-Chanccllor Kindersley, by Drewry and Smale. 
6—Vice-Chancellor Stuart, by Giffard. 
7—Vice-Chancellor Wood, by Hemming and Miller. 
8—Common Bench Reports, by Scott. 
9—Probate, Divorce, and Matrimonial Cases, by Swabey and Tristram. 
10—Admiralty, by Lushington. 
11—Crown Cases Reserved, by Leigh and Cave. 
The Law Reports will be published in Three Series :— 
1—The Apre.iate Sertes.—This will comprise the Decisions of the | 
House of Lords and the Privy Council. } 
2—The Eaqurry Sertes.—This will comprise the decisions of the | 
Court of Appeal in Chancery, Lunacy, and Bankruptcy, and also 
those of the Master of the Rolls, and three Vice-Chancellors. 
8—The Common Law Series.—This will comprise the decisions of | 
the Queen’s Bench, Common Bench, and Exchequer, including | 
Writs of Error, and Appeals to the Exchequer Chamber; also the 
decisions of the Courts of Probate, Divorce, and Matrimonial 
Causes; the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical; and the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. 
The Reports will be so published as to insure, as far as practicable, . 


THE WEEK 
The Council find it desirable, in conformity with the Bar Scheme, 


Reports.” They will commence in Hilary Term, 1866, and be continued 
Vacation. They will consist of Short Notes of the decisions in the sever 
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intended for information to the Profession as to the current decisions, and not for citation as authority. 
within the United Kingdom, to all prepaying Subscribers for the Entire Series. 


or £2 a year. 


Court of the Master of the Rolls. 
J. H. Forpuam, Esq. 
JAMES STIRLING, Esq. 
P. J. WINGFIELD, Esq. | 


Court of the Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. 


Court of the Vice-Chancellor Wood. 


W. D. Guirriry, Esq. 


Court of Common Pleas, including Appeals to 
Exchequer Chamber. 
Joun Scort, Esq. 
H. M. Bompas, Esq. 
| Court of Exchequer, including Appeals to Ex- 
4. chequer Chamber. 
James Anstib, Esq. 
Arruur Cuarves, Esq. 
| Crown Cases Reserved. 
L. W. Cave, Esq. 
Hon. E. Cuanpos Leteu. 
Admiralty and Ecclesiastical. 
| W. Ernst Brownie, Esq. 
q- | Probate, Matrimonial, and Divorce. 
Esq. T. H. Tristram, Esq., D.C.L. 
R. SEARLE, Esq. 


rcellor Stuart. 
LLE GirrarD, Esq. 


that all decisions between Michaelmas Term of one year, and 
Trinity Vacation of the following year, shall be published not 
later than the lst of December of that year. And as a general 
rule, that each decision shall be published as nearly as may be 
within a month of its date. 
The Parts of the Appellate Series will be so paged and indexed as 

to bind up in separate yearly volumes for— 

1—The ENGLISH and IRISH APPEALS. 

2—The SCOTCH APPEALS and DIVORCE CASES. 

38—The PRIVY COUNCIL CASES. 

The Equrry Sertes will be paged and indexed so as to bind into one 
volume each year, for the Court of Appeal. The decisions of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls and the three Vice Chancellors (being Judges of co- 
ordinate authority) will be paged together, and separated into as many 
volumes in the year as may be found convenient, and each volume 
separately indexed. It is hoped they will not exceed two volumes a year. 

The Common Law Series will be paged and indexed so as to bind into 
separate yearly volumes, for the Queen’s Bench, Common Bench, and 
Exchequer respectively, and one volume for the Courts of Probate, 
Divorce, Matrimonial, Admiralty, and Ecclesiastical causes. 

The Reports of the Court of Criminal Appeal will be paged and in- 
dexed separately, so as to bind up into a volume when of sufficient bulk. 

The Council hope to be able to make arrangements for publishing in 
the Summer and Autumn numbers of the Law Reports copies of the 
Statutes of each Session which relate to the Law, and are of importance 
to practitioners. These, if published, will be of uniform type and size 
of volume with the Reports, and be paged and bound up separately. 
The Statutes, if thus published, would be included in the Monthly Parts 
without any extra charge. 

The Prices of the Reports will be as follows :— 

Subscribers. Non Subscribers. 
Entire Set...cccccoscccscvcresssovececococeses SD 0 o» £ 8 8 










Common Law Series. —— se ete 4 4 0 
Equity Series ........ a ose 440 
Appellate Serics......,..ccccseees jaireans 3 2 0 216 0 





The Egurry at.. Common Law Senrtes will be issued in Monthly Parts, 
at 7s.each Part. The Apre.Liare Serits will be issued in Parts as often 
as shall be found convenient; and the price for each part will be pro- 
portioned to the quantity. 

All prepaid Subscriptions, and none others, will be received by the 
Council; and prepaying Subscribers, within the limits of the United 
Kingdom, and in the Colonies, except India, will receive their Monthly 
Parts free of charge. The price to Subscribers in India or abroad, in- 
cluding delivery, will be the same as to Non-Subscribers in the United 
Kingdom. 

Subscriptions will now be received on behalf of the Council by James 
Thomas Hopwood, Esq , No. 3 New Square, Lincoln's Inn; and Cheques 
and Drafts may be crossed—The Union Bank of London, Fleet Street 
Branch; and Post Office Orders made payable at the Chancery Lane 
Post Office. Remittances from abroad must include Banker's Commis- 
sion, Foreign Bill Stamps, &c. 
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LY NOTES. 
to establish a weekly set of Reports, in connection with “The Law 
during the sitting of the Courts, up to the commencement of the Long 
al Courts in each week, and will include points of practice. They are 


They will be delivered free of charge, 
To all other persons, the price will be One Shilling a Number, 
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